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TUE LIBERATOR 
jJnce LIBERA 

ey WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON; 
or | cannot address you in the manner or with 
ry remonials of newspaper correspond- 
It w | profane the memory of the love that 
{ between us. We hear told of the 
f Damon and Pythias, and the love of Da- 
ad Jonathan. You once illustrated our more 
: ae publicly, —when the down-trodden of the 
weleomed us home together from the old 
sand the perils of the occ an,—by the union of 
ae »mese! It did not oceur to you, at that 
: moment, that the cord which bound those 
, " ther, could not be severed without costing 
, them their lives. Ours was not the union 
Siamese,—for neither of them would have 
1 to the tie that made them one.— 
= touched the band that united us, and 
; od. It cost me bitterly —but it is past. The 
t was not,en my part, one that could break 
handling, and it is dissolved. Iam capa- 
nthusiastie admiration, but I hope not of ser- 

ction , 
{ would never have spoken of this in the public 
but it behooves me to say a parting word to 
the hearing of my anti-slavery friends in this 
and of my beloved friends—yours also, and 
the other side of the water;—not on my 
int, and least of all ‘in vindication of my- 
‘ u are pleased to mistake me in your notice 
ter in the Essex Washingtonian. To vindi- 
anti-slavery life, any portion of it, from its 
oment down to the sinking of the Herald 
f | 1, I feel no inclination. That portion of 
to say the least, has got to speak for itself. I 
ul speak for it. But my anti-slavery friends, 
lovers of the late Herald of Freedom, require, 
l ,a parting word to you at thy hand. I wish 
| was in health and spirits to write it fitly. 

They were attached, those generous friends, to that 
little sheet, the Herald of Freedom. I can 
5 | why, unless that it wasa lttle sheet, 
ar id trusted itself so confidingly to their hands for 
support and existence. It was a trustful sheet, that 
paper. It was a volunteer sheet—volunteerly 
edited, and yolunteerly published. For which of these 
thas been ruthlessly stricken down? The 
editor of the Herald of Freedom was a volunteer. He 
m nder no drafted service—no salary—no contract 
or appointment of Board or Committee, or any other 
e monkery of political corporation. He was la- 
boring unhired and free, for the great movement in 
#which his heart was enlisted, and relying for the 
means of continuing his labors on the approving and 
loving contribution of the friends of that movement. 
Why has he been interrupted in that spontaneous la- 
bor And the noble Anti-Slavery Society he stood 
connected with, who, in their days of obscurer light 
and freedom, had appointed him his post, and voted 
not paid) him the hireling's stipend, had long ceased 


towards him that unnatural and embarrassing rela- 
The Society 


were associated, not chained togeth- 


tion, and both he and they stood free. 
was free They 
er; united, but not bound ; united, because not bound. 
The New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society had be- 


come, to a high degree, a free association—combined 
ther for all associate effort, but not confined to- 
gether, by any of the hempen cordage of political 


‘ nation. They were volunteerly together—no 


r under a written constitution. They had once 
subscribed to one, but had made progress, and out- 
grown it and out-lived it. And when they came to- 

ther, it was not to hear that document officially 
read over to them, or to go through the solemn cere- 
monial of elec 
taries, Boa 


and Business Committees. 


ting Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
rd of Managers, Nominating Committees, 
It was not to resolve 
mselves into individual non-entity, in imitation of 
e usages of the pro-slavery world around them,—to 
whom they were outlawed. They came together to 
agitate that world, not to ape it—to pour into each 
ther's heart the thought and spirit engendered by 
ie great battle of freedom they were waging, and to 
kindle the fires of humanity in the breasts of the gath- 
ering people 
and, in the presence of the congregated people, 


becoming unfailing in their attendance, 
to realize the 


‘ 
*tl 
They came to meet each other, face to 


glorious phenomenon of FREE MEETING. 
This was their associate purpose and’character. What 
feature of it have you aught against? The Herald of 
Freedom was their favored and cherished sheet; 
theirs individually to favor and to cherish, not corpo- 
r y to own The winds 
uted the little ensign were not the breath of 
rations, nor the gusty puffings of the bellowses 

f Boards, but the spontaneous breath of heaven,— 
iral, genial, and wholesome. And as stood the 
od the publisher of that unpretending 

He was a volunteer publisher. He had chosen 
im the first, to take upon his shoulders the labor 


| the cost of the publication,—relying, not on the 
Society 


, Or in any wise to control. 
hat fl 


r. so ste 


, not on its Committees, but solely on yolun- 
r subscribers, and volunteer donations. These are 
iat Stephen Foster means when he says, (and his 
‘ Board,’) that the publisher was ‘ hired and paid by 
the Society.’ The Society hired and paid nobody. 
Chey neither hired nor paid any body. They had 


w 


solved, as early as June, ‘42, to have nobody in 
their employ, to disclaim and repudiate all agency 


whatsoever. They did, indeed, choose officers as they 

t—the President, &c.; but this was done in such 
manner as to declare the sinecure estimation in which 
they held them. They voted off-hand, and without 
the intervention of any committee, to re-elect ‘ all the 
ones,’ without naming them, or knowing (or 
caring) who they were. It was done as quick as the 
motion could be put and voted; and the vote was an 
overwhelming one, if not universal. It was done to 
Save time, and they then went about their business, 
of diffusing their principles. I mention this, to show 
the mind of the Society as to organization. There 
was nothing for officers to do, in their estimation. 
The Society came to the determination to dispense 


th a? 
with all agencies whatsoever—to have no more editor 
of + 


he Herald, no more printer, (it they had had any, 
since new organization,) no more lecturing agents. 
Stephen S. Foster, if not the earliest to suggest it, 
was foremost and vehement in urging its adoption. 
It was a wild and ertravegant idea, it may be, but the 
New-Hamnshire Anti-Slavery Society saw fit to main- 
tain it, and I supposed they had a right to. This was 
not ouly well known to all the leading New-Hamp- 


shire parties to the recent assault on the Herald of 


Freedom, but somewhat understood abroad. We had 


become somewhat notorious here, for the heresy of 


volunteer press and ‘ free meeting.’ Things had 
thus sometime stood with us. Our movement was 
gaining the attention and favor of the people. ‘The 
Herald of Freedom was becoming extensively read. 
It was recovering from the odium the priesthood had 
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{shed upon it; and though the people scarcely dared 
yet to take it, they ventured to read it, and were ac- 
knowledging its truth. Abstinence from politics had 
gained our movement the confidence, and rescued it 
from the hatred and jealousy, of the individuals of 
both political parties. All was encouragement and 
hope, when, lo! the Genius of buried Corporation 
broke in upon us, from ‘among the tombs,’ (pardon 
me the ‘hallucination,’) in shape of our old, radical, 
ultra-fellow soldier Stephen 8S. Foster—his grave 
clothes of Committeeship wrapped about him, (in- 
dulge me the ‘ nightmare’ fantasy,) and with unearth- 
ly look and solemn note warned us all back again to 
our formalitics and our fetters. Friend Stephen, 
—s was a spirit we had grown somewhat famil- 
jiar with. He had before appeared unto us, though 
a in this shape. We had learned to be unmoved 
at his mandates, when he chose to put the apparition 
on. He was unregarded in this mstance, whereupon 
jhe laid solemn hands on the press of the Herald of 
Freedom. I really do not mean to be trifling, or fig- 
|uratice ; but I can hardly help treating the matter as 
jit impresses me. I do not mean, either, to be disre- 
|spectful to friend Foster, who, with all his priestly 
liabilities, (and he abounds in them,) has been an able 
and faithful abolitionist. I will speak more literally. 
Friend Foster had been abroad, and had waxed con- 
|}servative. He had retreated from his advance posi- 
| tion, and the Society's, on the subject of free speech 
and individual action. He had a right to retreat, but 
he attempted to force the Society back along with 
him. He had personal griefs, moreover, in relation to 
the Herald of Freedom. Donations had been made 
| the publisher, which Foster though, should in justice 
(and for the good of the cause, no doubt) have been 
made to the field agents. To redress these griefs, or 
to prevent their repetition, and also to reinstate cor- 
porate control over the press, he resolved to lay hands 
on it, and either reduce it to his wishes, and bring the 
publisher to his terms, or work its destruction. The 
editing of the paper, also, had not come quite up to 
his modern fancy ; but he did not deem it advisable 
to make open warfare upon that. All conscientious, 
no doubt, after the manner of friend Stephen's impe- 
tucus self-esteem. It was his way of doing the thing, 
and done it should be. He went into the annual 
meeting of the Society, and laid corporate hands on 











the Constitution's Committeeship. He knew the mass | 
of the Society were disinclined to having Committees. | 
He determined they should have them, nevertheless. 
They were scrupulous about coting, being tainted 
with this moral-suasion heresy. He took advantage 

of their scruples, and, with a little help, created aj 
‘Board.’ Atthe head of a portion of ‘the Board’ 

who had personal dissatisfaction with the publisher, | 
he made his onset on the press. They had before | 
charged the publisher with waste of the Society's | 
moneys—to wit, the pay of his subscribers, and the | 
donations sent him from friends. They called him to 
account for his manner of appropriating these, and 
summoned him, in the known way of friend Foster, to 
quit the publication, or come under contract with 
them,—a contract for the purpose of preventing the 
further misapplication of the Society's funds aforesaid ! 

Was the publisher bound to regard that summons? 
Could he, in honor, regard it? Was it manly, or 
brotherly, or decent, to make it? Yet, for not regard- 
ing it, for not bowing down to it,—rather, for not 
continuing more than a year to bow down to it, at ex- 
pense of all right and feeling, and at expense of the 
Herald's own existence,—has William Lloyd Garri- 
son enabled Stephen 8S. Foster to strike down the 
Herald of Freedom, and send its volunteer prow to 
the bottom. 

I was disabled by severe and shattering sickness, 
when the ungenerous deed was consummated ; other- 
wise, I think, it might have been averted. At least, 
an effort would have been made. Could I have had 
the energy to make an appeal to the abolitionists, they 
would have come to the publisher's rescue, despite 
the potent combination against ‘him, and the power- 
ful charm of your anti-slavery name. But I was sick 
—and it made me sick atheart, when [ beheld among 
the assailants of our struggling press, my old and 
loved friend of the Liberator. Then indeed we gave 
way, and let the little sheet go down. I will not 
magnify our tiny catastrophe, by mention of Cwsar’s 
yielding in the Capitol, when he beheld among the 
gleaming daggers of the conspirators, the steel of the 
beloved Brutus! It would move your tasteful mirth, 
and you would hold it up in merry jest before your 
readers. Indeed, it would, itself, strike every reader 
jestfully, that the Herald of Freedom should be re- 
minded, when speaking of itself, of Cesar and of 
Brutus. The Herald of Freedom was not Cesar, for 
it was not great, neither was it ambitious. Yet a 
greater principle was struck to the earth in its assas- 
sination, than was involved in the fall of the biggest | 
tyrant that ever crossed a Rubicon! And it was | 
struck down, too, by a hand that once loved it better | 
than Brutus ever loved Cesar, and by one it had trust- 
ed and loved, more than Cesar ever loved the noble 
Brutus. Indulge me farther the ‘ nightmare’ illustra- 
tion. Brutus loved Cesar. He ‘wept for him,’ yet 
he slew him; not for that he ‘loved Cesar less, but 
Rome more.’ The Liberator loved the Herald of; 











Freedom ; but was it that the Liberator loved corpo- 
rate organization ‘ more,’ that it lent its breath to ex- | 
tinguish its friend? The illustration presses itself | 
on my distempered fancy. The fall of Cesar—did it 
save old Rome? And the fate of our little paper— 
will it certainly secure to corporate ambition the reg- 
ulation of the ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT, mightier 
than ‘almighty Rome?’ This is not what 1 meant to 
| say—but what befell Brutus, after the fall of Cesar? 
and Cassius and Casca, ‘the envious Casca,’ whose 
dagger made the first ‘rent’ in Cwesar’s mantle,— 
what became of them all? Not one of them, if I re- 
member, died anatural death. Here | hope the illus- 
tration fails, for none of the lovers of the Herald of 
Freedom would wish its fall avenged, though there 
was suicide in every blow struck at its life. 


The Herald of Freedom is dead. It does not be- 
come me to say its fall isacalamity. Perhaps it had 
become useless and needless. The Liberator and the 
National Standard were still afloat, the sheets in 
whose express behalf the President Foster came into 
the columns of the Herald, and admonished all aboli- 
tionists to discontinue taking it. These great sheets 
may have met the wishes and tastes of the anti-slave- 
ry reader, and the Herald of Freedom was, therefore, 
a useless expenditure of anti-slavery means. Why 
then was it not struck down openly, for that reason ? 
Why have false issues been got up, about its owner- 
ship, and an array made of the Anti-Slavery Society 
against me, as if I were robbing it of its property, and 
upholding the publisher in enriching himself on the 
plunder of its organ? Why is this, when it is notori- 
ous that the Society is with us, and that we have 
neither of us any dispute with it, about anything an- 
der heaven? 


| 











But you did not wish the Herald stopped, you say ; 








you wanted it continued, and under the same conduct 
as before,—the same editor and the same printer. So 
say the Committee at home, now, as well as the Com- 
“iittee from abroad—they are anzious for it. All 
parties to its destruction are /oud in their wishes we 
should resume the paper. Why did they interfere, 
then, to stop us when it was going on? Was it not 
published promptly, and to the satisfaction of the sub- 
scribers, until the publisher's means were crippled by 
this interference? Was it not laboriously enough 
edited, and was there not self-sacrifice enough in both 
editing and publishing? Was it not edited and pub- 
lished both, at a cost that would not hire the publisher 
alone of any other sheet, and cost, too, furnished not 
by those by whom the paper has been struck down, 
but by the friends who are aggrieved at its fall? Why 
did this ‘ Board’ and their coadjutors not Jet us alone 
in the publication? It was because it was a volunteer 
publication, carried on independently of corporate 
control. I was not the advocate of corporation. It 
was determined I should be made to submit to corpo- 
rate authority, or the Herald should go into hands 
that would. The New-Hampshire Society, too, had 
grown unincorporate, and were adopting the danger- 
ous free-meeting heresy, and the notion of volunteer 
press and individual action. The Society must be 
rebuked, and reduced to order. To do this, was the 
ambition of ‘the Board’ at home, and the prudential 
motive of the Board from abroad. The example of 
New-Hampshire was dangerous to the stability of 
corporation elsewhere,—like revolutionary France to 
the safety of Legitimacy in Europe; and they came 
here, the illustrious Committee friends, like the Holy 
Alliance to Paris, to restore the Bourbons. A most 
turgid comparison, truly, but some illustration in it. 
Boardship and Corporation had been deposed in the 
New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society. The Sover- 
eigns of Corporation have come and reinstated them. 

But Legitimacy will not be recognized here in New- 
Hampshire, nor will the anti-slavery people do homage 
to it elsewhere. The Liberator may have influence 
to enforce it for a time, but that influence has been 
acquired, be it remembered, by heretofore warring 
against Legitimacy and Conservatism, in behalf of 
Humanity and the People. 

I must bring my communication toa close. 
much to say, but there is not room or time. 





Ihave 
{ do not 
know as I shall have place for this in the Liberator— 
for you intimate, in your notice of my letter, if I 


| 
| understand you, that your columns are not the place 


for this discussion. I was sorry you had not thought 
so when you were filling pages of the Liberator with 
the documents of ‘the Board,’ without inserting a 
word I had said in behalf of the Herald, except 
some passages you deemed reprehensible, and pub- 
lished for the purpose of severe remark upon them. 
Yet you censured me, in your same article on my 
letter, because | did not send it originally to the Lib- 
erator. You charge me, too, with underrating the 
editorial talent of Parker Pillsbury, because I do not 
recognize the paper he is conducting as the Herald of 
Freedom. It was, of course, with no reference what- 
ever to the talent of Parker Pillsbury, that I omitted 
to recognize the existence of the Herald of Free- 
dom. That paper is dead. I saw it die, and no as- 
sumption of name or raiment can deceive me into the 
idea that it is alive again. I think I should know the 
Herald of Freedom. I regard the publication going 
on under its name, as but a continuation of the out- 
rage done on that paper; and whoever patronizes it, 
intentionally, and with knowledge of the facts, be- 
comes, I think, party to the outrage. It is in that 
point of view, and not because it is not conducted 
with far higher talent than the old paper, that I wish 
the friends of freedom every where to discontinue it. 
It is established and carried on in violation of the 
leading principles of the anti-slavery movement. 
This is my objection to it. As to Parker Pillsbury’s 
position, I have nothing to say. He has done me 
many kindnesses, and the anti-slavery cause much 
faithful service. This is all I have to say in regard 
to him. My object here is not to speak of the home 
parties to this warfare on the Herald of Freedom. 
It is to notice your own interposition in that warfare. 

You quote my sayings in the old Herald of 41. I 
do not look them up to see if they are quoted accu- 
rately, or from what connexion they may be selected. 
Nor can I notice the imsinuation that they might 
have been written by me for sinister or improper 
purposes. When the Liberator stoops to such insin- 
uations in regard to me, I cannot stoop to encounter 
them. But ifI said, in ‘41, that the Society was re- 
suming the publication of the paper,—or any other 
words to that effect,—it does not gainsay the fact, as 
it actually turned out, that they never did resume it ; 
and had they abandoned it, and resumed it again be- 
fore this quarrel commenced,—as it is a matter of their 
own record that they abandoned all relation to the 
paper as early as June, '42,—it does not prove that, 
from that time onward, which is the whole time of 
this paltry quarrel, the Society published the Herald, 
and had right to control it, even if they wished to, 
which they did not. IfI said, in “41, that the Socie- 
ty was publishing the paper, and was in fact mistaken 
about it, and you, or any body else, choose to make it 


| matter of imputation against me, I will never answer 


it, or look over the old files to see what I said about 
it. I will not defend my editorial life, any of it, 
against the assaults of abolitionists. From June, ‘42, 
to June, '43, when the first oficial assault was made 
upon the publisher of the Herald of Freedom, there 
had been—to go back no farther, no connection of 
the Society, either editorially or otherwise, with 
the Herald of Freedom. That friend Stephen Fos- 
ter was well aware of this position of the Society, 
I might remind him of his coming here in the win- 
ter of '42-3, and scouting the Committee and the 
Society for having given up agency, and thus ‘ for- 
feited the support of the business community.’ 

A word as to the Board’s proffer to me of the ed- 
itorship, and my declining it, of which so much has 
been said. They did proffer it to me; but I felt as- 
sured they knew I could not accept it, and it was 
not delicate for them to offer it. I did not think they 
desired my acceptance of it, though, individually, 
they had been my constant friends. They were a 
Board, and offered it for Board reasons. Thy would 
have been embarrassed by my acceptance of it, for 
they had already appointed a Board's editor. They 
had occasion to say to the abolitionists, that they had 
proffered me charge of the paper. I speak of them 
as a‘ Board.’ And when I declined, they proposed, 
at parting, that they might publish that I was declin- 
ing, for the present, on account of ill health, and 
would probably resume the editing on my recovery. 
I told them I could not consent to that, and that if they 
were intending to publish any thing as from me, I 
wished them to put their proposal in writing, and 
take my written answer, which would prevent all 

isunderstanding—to which they agreed. They ac- 
cordingly put me a proposal in writing, and I prompt- 
ly returned them an answer in writing. They sup- 








OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD--OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 











a 
iF All men are born free and equal—with cer- 

tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 

which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

UF Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities: 

Ly Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
Hsean, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

i Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

iP Siave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as- 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

{> The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a convenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS,. 
TY CATA 
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pressed the correspondence, and published what they 
had occasion to instead. 1 impute no bad individual 
motives to them. They were a ‘ Board.’ 

One word further as to your proof of the Society's 
owning the Herald, though a point not material to our 
controversy. The paper retained the old Society ‘ im- 
print,’ you say. Well, it did, [ believe, though I do 
not recollect noticing it. The ‘imprint’ corner of 
the Herald of Freedom was one I did not pay my 
principal attention to, and I imagine the readers did 
not. I could not say what the ‘imprint’ was. Doubt- 
less it indicated that the paper was the Society’s, or 
Was published for, or by, the Society. I remember 
well expecting the Society would resume its publica- 
tion in ‘41, or that, in some sense, it had become 
their paper—though they never undertook, either the 
labor, the expense, or the risk of it. The old sign 
remained on the paper. It remained, I suppose, be- 
cause nobody thought to take itdown. But if it de- 
ceived any body,—if it misled Stephen Foster, or the 
editor of the Liberator, and caused the mischief that 
has been done,—the one who ought to have taken 
it down, has something to answer for. But, really, it 
seems hardly adequate to refer to, to prove thata 
Board, without and against the Society's wish, were 
right in crippling the publication of the paper. 

I said you objected to having the Liberator the or- 
gan of the Massachusetts Society, and supposed it was 
because you would not consent to be the editor of an 
organ. You say | was mistaken, and that the reason 
you objected was, that it was an Anti-Slavery Society 
merely, and you wished the Liberator open to other 
reforms. I was mistaken; for [ supposed your free 
pen could not brook the supervision or control of a 
| Society ora Board. Ihad supposed that William 
Lloyd Garrison could not be a Board’s editor of any 
Society, even of a Society for universal reform; but 
he declines being the organ of the Massachusetts 
Society, only because that Society is limited in its 
character and purposes, and not because organ-editor- 
ship would limit him. I should not be surprised at this, 
when he was willing to reduce the Herald of Freedom 
to be the organ of a Board. 
editor. ‘The New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society is 
one for universal instrumentalities, (so far as they 


I cannot be a Board’s 


are warrantable,) for the overthrow of slavery. Yet 
they do not desire an organ, and I could not edit it if 
they did. You have put one into the hands of a Board, 
that has usurped the name of the N. H. Society.— 
The abolitionists of the 
New-Hampshire Society will not countenance that 
Board’s organ. 


That Society repudiates it. 


It may be maintained—by the city. 





There may be spare capital there, and money will 
{print a paper. But the abolitionists will not take it. 

Distinguished abolitionists of your city have, I un- 
| derstand, subscribed for the Board's organ, who never 
| vouchsafed that honor to the old paper. That there 


| is good taste in the preference, I have no doubt; but 
'I do not honor the principle. 


| But I must close. I leave this controversy to be 
judged of as individuals may decide for themselves. 
|My own part of it, I need not affirm, was acted for 
the good of the movement. I had supposed my anti- 
slavery action was at an end, but some degree of re- 
turning activity fills me with mortification at the 
change wrought in anti-slavery affairs within the last 
few months. I ought not to be sorry for it, for our 
positions are more clearly revealed. You have encoun- 
tered, heretofore, wave after wave of the assaults of 
new organization and corporate conservatism. You 
have triumphed over them all. I have been with you 
You are now on the side of con- 
It is not congenial to your 
nature—it is uncongenial to the spirit of reform, and 
cannot prosper. No amount of genius, or talent, or 
influence, can give it the final victory. 


N. P. ROGERS. 


against them all. 
servatism and legitimacy. 


Concord, NV. H. Feb. 1, 1845. 
| 
ORGANIZATION. 

{> The following sensible and timely remarks on 
the subject of voluntary organization for the purpose 
of effective warfare against tyranny and crime, we 
extract from the last Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
and commend them to the consideration of all those 
who fancy that, in distrusting all others but them- 
selyes, they are paying the highest tribute to individ- 
ual integrity and freedom. 


Every successive year si with it new proofs 
of the wisdom of the policy adopted by the Aboli- 
tionists at the inception of the anti-slavery enterprise. 
Having a great end to accomplish, they consulted 
their common sense and experience, and adopted 
such measures as they suggested. Knowing from 
the tiniversal experience of mankind, that men ef- 
fect more by concert and union of action, than by 
their disconnected efforts, they naturally and spon- 
taneously formed themselves into societies, by means 
of which the individual influence of each member 
was multiplied by that of the whole combination. 
It never occurred to them to doubt the philosophy 
which taught them that union is strength, and that 
two are more than one. But especially did they 
feel confirmed in the truth of their method, when 
they found that it was made the object of virulent 
attack by all that was Pro-Slavery and vile in the 
land. ‘The organization of the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties seemed to be the circumstance that excited the 
greatest consternation and dismay in the minds of 
the slaveholders and of their Northern abettors. 
The denunciations of the pulpit and the press, and 
the brute violence of the mobs, were directed main- 
ly against them. tt was the suppression of the So- 
cieties that the South demanded, and it was this cry 
that the servile North took up, and reiterated and 
enforced. Having this irrefragable evidence in fa- 
vor of the wisdom of their course, they took cour- 
age and went on as they had begun. y thought 
that they could not but be right by doing what their 
enemies most dreaded that they should do. And 
the result proved at once their own sagacity and 
that of their adversaries. By means of organized 
action, the country was shaken from one end to the 
other, and the change in public sentiment which 
was its object, was began and carried forward with 
a rapidity for which they had scarcely hoped. Hav- 
ing met with such signal success in the practical ap- 
plication of their policy, they were but little dis- 
posed to speculate upon its a t fitness, or upon 
the possible advantages to be expected from some 
other line of conduct. It was enough for them to 
know that the method they had adopted had been 
crowned with unlooked for success, and had an- 
swered the warmest hopes of the friends, and the 
prophetic apprehensions of the enemies, of the 
cause. 


_* 
In this outery, the pro-slavery public, indeed, 
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wand, ta tho tise Doctor icsenw Beasts Cuan- 
mine. This distinguished gentleman was the first 
to broach the doctrine, that ized action is hos- 











made them, and the uncompromising men whom 
their instinct of self-preservation told them were 
most to be hated and feared. Though the sphere 
of his audience was doubtless thus in a degree en- 
larged, and truths, which would not otherwise have 
reached them fell upon many ears, ‘it may well 
be doubted whether any advantage they gained 
could compensate for the injury done to the cause 
of truth by even the appearance of succumbing to 
a fierce and brutal popular clamor, then in the height 
of its frenzy, and by the excuse thus given to cow- 
ardly and time-serving minds for withholding their 
help from a hated reform. It was unfortunate that 
this eminent man should have felt himself called 
upon to set forth his novel philosophy at a time and 
under circumstances which rendered his motives 
liable to any misconception, and pro eal 





ill-effects perhaps more than counterbalancing all 


the benefits of the eloquent appeals with which it 
was accompanied. 

But though these new views, enforced by the 
= and the weight of character of their autbor, 

their effect in encouraging the bold enemies 
and in disheartening the timid friends of the cause, 
by the weight of a celebrated name, still the practi- 
eal, working abolitionists, who had addressed them- 
selves to the work in good earnest, were not to be 
persuaded to throw away the weapons, or abandon 
the discipline which they saw struck the greatest 
terror in the ranks of the adversary. They accord- 
ingly went on im the spirit and in the order with 
which they had begun their movement, and had 
soon reason to perceive the wisdom of their course 
in the impression produced upon the mind of the 
nation. ‘They knew that their individual liberty was 
not infringed by their consenting to act in concert 
with others for a specific purpose. ‘They were con- 
scious to themselves that it was more than any man, 
or any bedy of men, could do, to diminish their free- 
dom of individual action. Combining with others 
for the accomplishment of a beneficent end was an 
individual act which they felt perfectly free to do, and 
one which they could not conceive to be inconsis- 
tent with the largest liberty, as long as they could 
atany moment withdraw from the combination 
without objection or reproach, They felt that so 
far from their individual strength being diminished 
by thus consenting to act with others, it was in- 
creased and multiplied by the union. They per- 
ceived that an anti-slavery society was a machine, 
of which its members were not the victims, but the 
masters. ‘That the combination was not an instru- 
ment designed to crush and control the characters 
and minds composing it, but to be directed and in- 
formed by them. They saw that, altho’ a man of un- 
common abilities, in a position from which his slight- 
est word would command general attention, might 
afford to dispense with the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of others, (though they also saw how much his 
influence lost by the want of them,) still it was not 
so with the great mass of the abolitionists, whose 
opinions and whose contributions of time and mon- 
ey could only become appreciated by being united 
with those of others whowere of one mind in this mat- 
ter with themselves. They saw,too,with well ground- 
ed apprehension, that the discontinuance of organiz- 
edaction would put the whole control of the enter- 
prige into the hands of a few leaders, who by their 
talents or position would be enabled to monopolize 
the public anti-slavery action. They feared that the 
effect would be to magnify, unduly, prominent indi- 
viduals, and to leave the anti-slavery masses with- 
out influence or voice inthe movement. They fore- 
saw that MAN-worsulP, with all its baneful effects on 
the idol and on the idolaters, would be the inevita- 
ble result of this new system. They resolved to 
guard, with a just and reasonable jealousy, that share 
of influence which God had entrusted to them for 
the deliverance of the slave, and to refuse to sacri- 
fice it, under the delusive idea of increasing it. 
They refused to consent, for the sake of freeing 
themselves from the imaginary dominion of their 
own official servants whom they appointed and 
could discard at their pleasure, to deliver themselves 
and the cause they loved into the irresponsible hands 
of self-appointed leaders, however able or devoted 
they might be. The anti-slavery men and women 
scattered over the farm-houses and work-shops of 
the free States, declined virtually to annihilate them- 
selves, when they saw the power of the influence 
they individually wielded in the combined move- 
ment, for the purpose of practically, however un- 
designedly, placing the cause out of their reach, 
—_ in hands, however worthy, beyond their con- 
trol. 

These reasons, among others, induced the great 
mass of Abolitionists to adhere to their original 
method. And its wisdom has been justified by its 
results, Notwithstanding the severe blow which 
was given to the Anti-Slavery Societies by the 
treachery and dishonesty of new-organization, it is 
not too much to say that, whatever has been done 
for the advancement of the cause, of sufficient im- 
portance to be appreciable, has been affected un- 
der their auspices. Wherever the Societies have 
been the most efficient and active, the greatest pro- 
gress has been made. Where they have been per- 
mitted to become torpid or lifeless, there has the 
interest in the cause either entirely died out, or 
been confined to a small number kept alive by the 
influence of some influential individual. We are 
happy to know that a renewed sense of the necessi- 
ty of combined action is beginning to be felt in quar- 
ters where it has been but too much neglected, and 
that fresh efforts are making to breathe a new vitali- 
ty into them. We would earnestly invite the atten- 
tion of Abolitionists to this important matter, and 
would recommend that no pains be spared to in- 
crease the efficiency of those sanuetl instrumen- 
talities, the State, County and Town Anti-Slavery 
Societies. 

There have always been, from the first expound- 
ing of his new doctrine of Organizations by Dr. 
Channing, to the present moment, some faithful and 
devoted Abolitionists, who have received and acted 
uponit. Although we differ widely from them as 
to the philosophy of our common Reform, we have 
always recognized them as good Abolitionists, as 
long as they prove by their acts that their objection 
to organized action does not spring from a wish to 
avoid the odium and the responsibilities of the 
cause, or from a desire to keep the management of 
it, within their sphere, in their own hands. If they 
do not, like the Founder of their School, disclaim 
the name of Abolitionists, we are ready to accord 
it to them, if they show their faith by their works. 
There has never been any Pro-organization bigotry 
or intolerance. The pertect right of every one to 
act within or without the Anti-Slavery Societies, 
according to his conscience, has always been most 
freely admitted. The Anti-Slavery platform is 
wide enough to embrace all. We trust that there 
will be always a perfect agreement to differ upon 
this point, as upon all others of measures, as distinct 
from principles. We hope never to see the measures 
adopted by any Abolitionist, in good faith, made 
the object of attack by any who dissent from them. 
Slavery is the common enemy of us all, and it 
would be unwise and mischievous to divert any of 
our energies from an attack upon our wily and des- 
perate antagonist, to an attempt to compel a uni- 
formity of tactics, however important our own fa- 
vorite scheme may appear to us. Though they 
who accept the philosophy of Dr. Channing at the 
present time are not numerous, still there are those 
among them, who are distinguished by their talents 
and devotion to the cause, and are deservedly dear 
to all Anti-Slavery hearts. Though we may not as- 
sent to their nor yield to the strong pres- 
sure of their personal influence, as we have 
resisted the cogent ing and the mighty name 
of their departed master, still we are as ready as 
ever to contend side by side with them, if they will 

it us, against our mutual foe. We most cor- 
jally invite their tion, and offer our own, 
in all measures in we can still conscientious- 





ly unite. 
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From the New-Bedford Register. 
CAPT. RIOKETSON’S DEFENCE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I had not supposed, until quite 
lately, that it were possible the conduct of so hum- 
ble an individual as myself could have created such 
a ferment in the minds of a certain class of individ- 
uals, as has been created on account of my return- 
ing with a slave to Norfolk, found on board of a 
vessel of which I was then master. They may be 
very well meaning citizens, who take such an in- 
terest in this matter; but, in my poor judgment, 
they display more zeal than discretion about the 
business, or, as we sailors’ phrase it, ‘carry more 
sail than ballast.’ The abolitionists in this seetion 
have taken me in hand in earnest, and if hard words, 
leavin other kind of abuse, will effect their object, 
then Tam a doomed man, “But there are generally 
two sides to a case, as 1 apprehend there will be 
found to be to this, Liberty is a great boon—we 
are all agreed as to that. And the way I look at 
the subject, a man’s own freedom is of more conse- 
quence to himself than is the freedom of his neigh- 
bor, or any other person. Hence, the reason why 
{ chose to return with the slave Rudder, instead of 
trying to bring him to New-Bedford. 1 considered 
liberty of as much value as Patrick Henry did, whom 
the New-Bediord abolitionists quote with so much 
approbation. Rather than run the imminent risk of 
a 10 years’ deprivation of that liberty, incarcerated 
in the Virginia State prison, I preferred doing as I 
did. Buta very short time previous to my trip to 
Norfolk, the captain of a New-York vessel, on board 
of which a slave was found secreted, was tried and 
sentenced to 10 years; the steward of another ves- 
sel, to 12 years’ imprisonment in their State prison. 
Now, however much Torrey and a few others may 
fancy this kind of life, I, for one, choose to keep 
clear e such enrries, if lean. I know that, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, I shall offend ie- 
ularly sensitive friends of the ultra abolition, ecisee 
in New-Bedford and elsewhere, which I am very 
sorry to do; but, nevertheless, they must allow me 
to decide for myself what I consider to be my duty. 
Doubtless, they would have deemed it quite a God- 
send to their cause, if, instead of being here at home 
with my family, I were at this moment employed 
at hard labor in the Virginia State prison, for at- 
tempting to get a slave free. It would have been 
rung all through Massachusetts, as Walker’s and 
Torrcg’s cases have been. The Liberator and 
Chronicle, John Bailey, Frederick Douglass, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, and other kindred prints and souls, 
would have thundered forth their anathemas against 
southern tyranny; but their thunders, though very 
loud here at home, would have died away long be- 
fore they reached the narrow confines of the Vir- 

inia penitentiary. There nothing would have been 
1eard but the clanking of the convict’s fetters, or the 
stroke of the hammer, or other instruments with 
which he plied his weary trade. Sympathy of a 
certain kind, I should have had in abundance; but 
little service would that sympathy have been to poor 
Ricketson, in a felon’s cell five or six hundred miles 
from home. It would have been what is sometimes 
termed ‘cold comfort’ Mr. Joseph Ricketson, of 
New-Bedford, says he had rather have jeopardized 
or lost altogether his intetest in the schooner, than 
that such an event (carrying Rudder back) should 
have happened, Mr. R. owns a small share in the 
schooner, and is, I believe, the only one of the owners 
who does not fully approve the course I took. He has 
a perfect right, as far his own interest is eoncerned, 
to make or wish to be made such disposition of it as 
he pleases, if he does not thereby jeopardize or in- 
_— the interest of others with whom he is associated. 

ad I attempted to bring away the slave in question 
and been detected, I should not only have lost my 
liberty, but the owners of the schooner, as I was in- 
formed, would have been subjected to heavy dama- 
ges. Even had I succeeded in the attempt, and it 
had subsequently come to the knowledge of the au- 
thorities of Norfolk or Portsmouth, that this slave 
was brought away in the Cornelia, both myself and 
the vessel would have been subjected to the penalty, 
if ever after found withinin their jurisdiction. Un- 
der these circumstancs, would the other large own- 
ers have justified me in putting their property at 
hazard, because Mr. J. Rieketson was willing to 
risk the loss of his small share? I think not. But 
had I known the case to have been otherwise, I 
should have done as I did. 

All this talk about freeing the slaves in this way, 
is very beautiful in theory—it looks well on paper, 
and sounds well in resolutions ; but when you come 
to put it in practice, then comes the rub, I would 
that every slave in the United States were set at lib- 
erty; but Ihave no idea, at present, if Lean avoid 
it, of becoming a martyr in the anti-slavery cause, 
especially when I see such men as Garrison, Leav- 
itt, Edmund Quincy, Bailey, Emerson, and others 
of the same kidney, so careful to keep themselves 
out of harm’s way at the North, when, if there is 
any truth in the doctrine they preach, they ought to 
be in the slave States, beautifully engaged in the 
work they so much approve—that of unriveting 
the shackles of the bondmen. Do we find them so 
engaged? Not atall, They belong to the same 
class as a certain Botanic Doctor here in Fall 
River—a very strenuous anti-slavery eharacter— 
with whom I had a conversation the other day. He 








blamed me very much for not bringin: dder 
away. I told him he had better go South himself 
on such business, and that I onli glen $20 towards 


a capital of $500 to commence with. Says he, 
‘Til let you know, I am not such a dough-head as to 
run my face into the fire im that manner’ That's 
just the way with this class of folks. They are 
very willing to have others.run into danger, but 
take good care to keep out themselves. They can 
easily meet at Liberty Hall, New Bedford, and pass 
resolutions, denouncing me for having done acts 
contrary to the Divine law, as they allege; but all 
this does but little towards setting the slave free. 
Why don’t these philanthropic gentlemen do some- 
thing besides make speeches and resolves 
about this matter? Why don’t they fit out a vessel 
or two, and go out themselves to Norfolk or Charles- 
ton, and attempt to put in practice what they so 
highly applaud? If, in their opinion, it would be 
doing God’s service to get the slave iat | from his 
master, why, in God’s name, do they old back 
from the discharge of so bigha duty? Can they 
answer these — to the satisiaction of the 
community ? [think not. And am I to be cen- 
sured for not choosing to run a risk which they 
shrink from? Do they expect to make a cat’s-paw 
of me in a serviee they are unwilling to undertake 
themselves? Though they may have supposed so, 
they have probably found out by this time, that, 
though not overburdened with sense, I was not 
quite fool enough to be caught im that kind of a 


trap. 

But I fear that I am taking too much notice of 
these kind of characters. I will come toa close, 
With your leave, Mr. Editor, I may at a future 
time say a few words more on this subject, if I 
think the case demands it. 

GILBERT RICKETSON. 
iF This, then, is the defence of Capt. Ricketson, 
for having voluntarily returned a poor fugitive to 
stripes and slavery, who had secreted himself on board 
of his vessel; and also for having caused to he sent to 
the Virginia penitentiary, for a term of years, his 
steward, a worthy colored citizen belonging to New- 
Bedford, on suspicion of having connived at the es- 
cape of that unhappy slave! It is such a defence as 
any villain would make for his atrocities, if he could 
muster the hardihood of Capt. R. to avow the horri- 
bly selfish motives by which he was actuated. Capt. 
R. seems to be so utterly debased in mind as to be 
incapable of appreciating how good and noble it is to 
suffer in a righteous cause, rather than to inflict suf- 
fering on others. ' 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. 
Whilst I was battling in the North, in a trian-| 
gular fight, with Whigs, Abolitionists and Demo- 
crats, for the postulate that ‘what the law makes: 
property ‘is property’ and that all good citizens 
should abide by the law, till they can, in a legal and 
constitutional manner, conform it to. their consei- 
entious standard of morality; the Southern press 
was denouncing me as wishing to employ the army | 
and navy of the United States in the forcible libeza- 
tion of the slaves. The many calumnies, insinua- 
tions against my fidelity to the laws and State al- 
legiance, I shall not condescend to repel. I say to 
those who are so insidiously attempting to preju- 
dice me in-the confidence of the Whig party, that] 
shall nothing palliate or deny. Conscious of my 
own duty to the American people, I have fearlessly 
discharged it: and as I never played the sycophant | 
to men for the sake of office, though sacrificin 
some personal pride in the cause of the politica 
winciples of that party, to some portion of which 
| owe nothing, 80 in defeat I have nothing to de- 
plore but the common calamities of the country. 
To the people of Kentucky I would humbly sug- 
gest that ] am the son of one of the first pioneers 
of the West—a man who, in an obscure way, ren- 
dered some service to his country, both in the coun- 
cil and in the field. He was one of the founders of 
the State Constitution, and his services were not 
unappreciated by those who have perpetuated his 
memory, by giving his name to one of the counties 
of the commonwealth. I speak not of these things | 
in a vain spirit, or from overweening filial affection, | 
but to remind those men of yesterday that they are | 
presuming too much upon popular credulity, and | 
their own significance, when they set themselves | 
up as the exclusive guardians of the honor and | 
welfare of the State, and undertake to denounce | 
and ostracise me as un enemy of the country, | 
Having some small interest in the soil, as well as: 
in the good name of the Commonwealth, with all | 
my humility and love of equality, I cannot but give | 
utterance to some touches of contempt and indig- | 





nation towards those feeders upon the crumbs! 
which fall from other men’s tables, who affect so | 
much sensibility about the property of the country, | 
If there is in our State something improper or dzn- | 
gerous to be talked or written about, I put it to ev-| 
ery true and manty Kentuckian, if that thing is not 
improper and dangerous in its existence among 
us? And if so, is he who undertakes to remove 
the evil, the enemy of his country? Or rather, is 
not that man, who, seeing the wrong, for the sake 
of popularity and a narrow self-interest, in opposi- 
tion to the welfare of the great mass of the people, 
dares not attempt its extinction, a traitor and a cow- 
ard, and truly deserving the execration of his coun- | 
trymen? Iam not ashamed to admit that I am the | 
uncompromising foe of tyranny, wherever display- | 
ed; and I proudly avow myself the eternal enemy | 
of slavery. At the same time, experience-taught | 
charity warns me to lose none of my sympathy for | 
the slaveholder, because of his misfortune or his} 
fault: and whilst I would be just to the Black, Tam | 
free to confess that every feeling of association, and | 
instinctive sentimem of self-elevation, leads me to | 
seek the welfare of the White, whatever may be | 
the consequences of liberation to the African. 

Bred among slaves, I regarded them with indif- | 
ference, seeing no departure from morals or eco-| 
nomical pregress in the tenure. The emancipa- | 
tion movement, about 1830, affected me as it did! 
most persons at the time ; and I felt some new and 
pleasant emotions springing up in my bosom, when 
{ had resolved, in common with my lamented bro- 
ther, to liberate my slaves. I authorized him to} 
put my name tothe Emancipation Society, formed | 
about that time in Mercer county. In the*same 
year, I went on to Yale College, in a free State. 
1 was not blind, and therefore saw a people living 
there luxuriously, on a soil which here would have 
been deemed the high read to famine and the alms- 
house. A city of ten or fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants rose up in the merning, passed through all the 
busy strife of the day, and laid down again at night 
in quiet and security, and not a single police officer 
was any where to be seen. ‘There were more than 
five hundred young men congregated from all 
climes, of various habits and temperaments, in the 
quick blood of youth, and all-conquering passion, 
and there was not found in all the city, so far as the 
public were aware, a single woman so fallen as to 
demand a less price for her love than honorable 
marriage. A gray-haired judge of seventy years and 
more, io a life-time of service, had pronounced sen- 
tence of death wpon but five criminals in a whole 
State, and three of these were brought down toruin 
by intemperance. I had been taught to regard 
Connecticut as a land ef wooden nutmegs and 
leather pumpkin seed—yet there was a land of ste- 
rility without paupers, aud a people where no man 
was to be found who could not write his name, and 
read his laws and his Bible. ‘These were strange 
things; but far more strange, passing strange will 
it be, Kentuckians, if you shail not come to the 
same conclusion to which 1 was compelled, that 
liberty, religion and education were the cause of 
these things, and the true foundation of individual 
bappiness and national glory. In 1835, I intro- 
dueed a common sehool bill into the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Kentucky ; it was lost. In 1838, I 
had the pleasure ef voting for the present common 
school law, in common with a great majority of 
my compeers. Before 1840, I was convinced that 
universal education in a slave State was impossible! 
Whilst I now write, the eight hundred thousand 
dollars set aside, from the proceeds of sales of 
the public lands, for common schools, surreptitious- 
ly appropriated to internal improvements, confirm 
my conclusion. ‘There is not a single cent in the 
great Commonwealth of Kentucky appropriated to 
the education of her people! C. A. Wickliffe, in a 
convention of teachers in 1840, at Frankfort, said: 
‘If slavery and common schools be impracticable, 
I say let slavery perish.’ The sentiment was met 
with tremendous applause. Men of Kentucky, what 
say you? Time has proved that they are incompat- 
ible—not a single slave State has succeeded, from 
the beginning, in the general education of her cit- 
izens. Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, 
says in his message to the Legislature—*The free 
school system isa failure—its failure is owing to the 
fact that it does not suit our people or our govern- 
ment.” Experience and reason have long since 
proclaimed the same unwelcome fact. 

Whilst Mr. Wickliffe was speculating, I was act- 
ing. By aid of the law of 1833, I hoped ultimately 
to emancipate the State from ignorance, poverty 
and crime. Kentucky called upon all her sons, by 
all the glorious memories of the past, by all the 
fond hopes of the future, to resist those who, by 
the repeal of that law and a retrograde movement, 
would sink her into the everduring night and ‘low- 
er deep’ of perpetual slavery. ‘The time had at last 
come, when I was to play the selfish time-server 
for office and temporary elevation, or planting my- 
self upon the eternal principles of truth, justice 
and reason, looking to conscience, to posterity and 
to God, to fall proudly in their cause. What 
thongh I be ‘a fanatic or an enthusiast’ in holding 
slavery is contrary to the Declaration of American 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the common Jaw of our English inheri- 
tance, and in violation of the laws of nature and 
of God—the effects of it are beyond all controver- 
sy; the monumental hand of time has written 
them in characters of horrible distinctness: turn- 
ing the dewey heavens into brass, and scathing the 
green earth with sterility and decay. The whole 
South cries out with anguish against this and that 
measure of national injury ; implores and denounces 
in alternate puerility; makes and unmakes Presi- 
dents; enacts and repeals laws with a petulance 
and recklessness, more worthy of manly indigna- 
tion, than the pitiable forbearance of the North. 
Yet no relief comes to the sinking patient ; her hy- 
pochondriacal illusions are not dispelled; she can- 
not, she will not see that slavery, nothing but sla- 
very, is the cause of her ruin. Her fields relapse 
into primitive sterility ; her population wastes away; 
manufactures recede from the infected border; 
trade languishes; decay trenches upon her me 
accumulations of taste and utility; gaunt famine 
stalks into the shattered portals of the homestead ; 
the hearthstone is invaded by a more relentless in- 
truder than the officer of the law; and the castle 
that may stand before the sword, falls by this slow, 
seeret and resistless enemy; the blood of the bod 


its limbs; sullen despair begins to display itself 
upon the eare-worn faces of men; the heavens and 
the earth ery aloud; the eternal laws of happiness 
and existenee have been trampled under foot; and 
yet, with a most pitiable infatuation, the South 
clings to slavery, 

The competition of unrequitted service, slave 
labor, dooms the laboring white ag of these 
States to poverty; poverty gives them over to ig- 
norance ; Co iglbstacs $y ape are the fast 
high roads to crime and ing. Among the 
more fortunate property holders, religion and morali- 








holders into frequent and unheard cf i 

such as are unknown in free Staies and well ordered 
Monarchies. ‘The sp‘iit of uncontrolled command 
Vititates our temp raments, and destroys that even- 


ness of temper. and equanimity of soul, which are the | ard and 


sheet anchrs of happiness and safety ina world of 
unattai able desire and inexorable evil. i 
45 Sarse, and without numbers there is neither com- 
petition nor division of labor, and of necessity, all 
a arts languish among us. Agriculture 
rags slong its slow with slovenly, ignorant, 
reckless lebor. Scieach; Mlemanse'alnd art areiediie 
gers here; poets, historians, artists and mechanists, 
the lovers of the ideal, the great, the beautiful, the 
true, and the useful; the untiring searchers into 
the hidden treasures of unwilling nature, making 
the winds, the waters, the pal and impalpa- 


ble essences of things tributary to man ; creating } 


oe for the body, and giving new a 
ility and expansion to the soul; they 

where thought and action are untrammeiled ; ever 
daring must be the spirit of genius; its omnipo- 
tence belongs only to the free. A loose and ioade- 
quate respect for the rights of property, of neces- 
sity follows in the wake of slavery. Duelling, blood- 
shed and Lynch Jaw leave but little security to per- 
son. A general demoralization has corrupted the 
first minds in the nation; its het contagion has 
spread among the whole people; licentiousness, 
crime and bitter hate infest us at home ; repudiation 
and the foreible propagaudism of slavery is array- 
ing against us the world in arms. I appeal to his- 
tory, to reason, to nature, and to conscience, which 
neither time nor space, nor fear nor hate, nor hope 
of reward, bor crime, nor pride, nor selfishness, 
can utterly silence—are not these things true ? 
minute comparison of the free and slave Siates, so 


A | Ohio river, contains a decided majority of the 


missions. I do not profess to be infallible; if I am 
wrong, show me the right; no man will do more, 
suffer more for conciliation. I listen to advice, 1 
implore counsel ; but neither denunciatiun, nor per- 
secution, shal] silence me; and so far as the voice of 


one individual makes up the omnipotence of the 
public will, I say, Kentucky shall be free. Let no 
man be startled ; a few years ago, men looked upon 
slavery as a matter of course; a thing of necessity, 
which was to live for centuries. Now, few are so 
hardy as to deny that some 20 or 30 years will wit- 
ness its extinction. 

The time is, in my judgment, yet nearer at hand. 
A space of three counties deep lying along the 


ple of the State, as well as the greater part of the 





often and ably made, I forbear. I leave this uswil- 
ling and bitter proof to each man’s observation and 
reflection. There is, however, one consideration 
which I would urge upon all, because it excludes all 
‘fanaticism and enthusiasm.’ Kentucky will be 
richer in dollars and cents by emancipation, and 


+ slaveho!ders awill be avealthier by the change. 


T assert, from my own knowledge, that lauds of 


soil. How long before slaves there, will be, from 
| obvious causes, utterly useless ? Soon, very soon 
| will they find themselves bearing all the evils of 
| slavery, without any, the least remuneration. Does 
‘any man believe that they will tamely submit to 
‘this intolerable grievance? If slavery does not tum- 
ble down of itself, they will vote it down, for they 
| will have the power, and it will be their interest to 
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the same quality in the free, are from 100 to 150| do so, The rieh interior counties of the State have 
per cent. higher in value than in the slave States:| the least need of slave labor of any portion of the 
in some eases, six hundred per cent. higher! Lands | globe. ‘The mountains are ruined by the decreas- 
six miles from Cincinnati, in Ohio, Lam credibly in- | ing population of the lowlands, and the inability 
formed, are worth $60 per acre, whilst in Kentucky, | to consume their products where slaves abound. 
at the same distance from that city, and of the same | The Green River country should remember if Pan- 
quality, they are worth only $10 per acre! Now | dora’s box was opened again upon mankind, two 
the slaveholders of the State, with rare exceptions, | greater curses and forerunners of poverty and ruin, 
are the landholders of the State; they, therefore, ab- | than slaves and tobacco, could not be found! Ken- 
solutely inerease their fortune by liberating their | tuckians, be worthy of your past fame—be heroes 
slaves, even without compensation. Thus if | own) once more. God has not designed this most favored 
1,000 acres of land in Fayette, itis worth $50,000; | land to be occupied by an inferior race. Italian 
say Lown 12 slaves worth $5,000} the probable | skies mantle over us, and more than Sicilian luxu- 
ratio between land and slaves; if my land rise to | riance is spread beneath our feet. Give us free la- 
the value of the free State standard, which it niust | bor, and we shall indeed become ‘the garden of the 
do, my estate becomes worth (losing the value of| world’ But what if not? Man was not created 
the slaves, $5,000,) $95,000. If it rises 40 $150 per | only for the eating of Indian meal; the mind—the 
acre, three times its present value, as I most sin- | sou! must be fed, as well as the body. The same 
cerely believe it would do in twenty years after | spirit which led us to the battle-field, gloriously to 
emancipation, the man owning 1000 acres of land, | illustrate the national name, yet lives in the hearts 
not worth $50 per acre, would be worth $145,000.! of our peopie ; they feel their false position; their 
Now this assertion is fully proven by facts open to | impotency of future accomplishment. This weight 
all. Kentucky was settled by wealthy emigrants;} must be removed. Kentucky must be free. 

Ohio by laborers Kentucky is the senior of Ohio, CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
by nearly one-half of the existence of the latter—)} J] exington, Ky., January, 1845. 

Kentucky isthe superior of Ohio in soil, climate, “ g 
minerals and timber, to say nothing of the 
beauty of her surface—and yet Ohio’s taxes for 
1843 amounted to $2,361,422 81, whilst Kentucky’s 
tax is only $343,617 66. Thus showing Ohio’s su- | 


perior productive energy over Kentucky. Ohiohas| fforepyep Fruenp—I send you a brief sketch of 
23 electoral yotes to our 13, and outstrips us in} tho deeply interesting meetings, held in our borough 
about the same ratio in all things else. A comparison | oy the 27th and 28th inst., by our devoted friends, 
of the older free and slave States will show a more | Kejley, Hitchcock, and Hudson, which bas created 
favorable balance sheet to the free labor States;/ an jnterest in the anti-slavery cause, amongst those 
whilst the slave States have greatly the advantage | oF our citizens considered heretofore irreclaimable. 
in climate and soil, to say nothing of the vastly | The interest was increased by a free discussion of 
greater extent of the territory of the slave States. | }) the points about which there has been, and is 

Massachusetts produces more in gross manufac- | yet, a controversy amongst abolitionists, which was 
tures yearly, than all the cotton in the Union sells | conducted in a perfectly friendly spirit, at least so 
for! Let Louisville look to Cincinnati, and ask | fy as regards using the plain language. The 
herself how many millions of dollars slavery cost) ¢hurches being all closed against the advocates of 
her? Allour towns dwindle, and our farmers lose, | ih slave, the meetings were held in the Academy, 
in consequence, all home markets. Every farmer | which was crowded to excess during all the meet- 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
OUR CAUSE IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Norristown, February Ist, 1845. 








ty are ring and dying. Idleness, extravagance 
O thrthiness, and want of energy, progapoate slave- 


bought out by the slave system, sends off one of the 
consumers of the manufactures of the towns; when 
the consumers are gone, the mechanic must go 
also. A has acquired another 1000 acres of land, 
but B has gone to Ohio with the $50,000 paid for it, 
and the State is that much the poorer in the aggre- 
gate. A has increased his apparent means, but his 
market has flown to Jands governed by wiser heads 
than the land of slavery can boast, Beef from 
Fayette sold this spring, in the city of New-York, 
for $6 per hundred, but the expense of carriage was 
$3 per hundred; thus, for want of a home market, 
which cannot exist in a slave State, the beef raiser 
loses one half of the yearly proceeds of his farm.— 
Slavery costs every man in the community about 
the same price—one half and more of the proceeds 
of his labor, as the price of lands has already shown, 


Political difficulties thicken around us; war for} 


the perpetuation of this curse, threatens us in the 
distance ; dark clouds of bloodshed, dissolution, and 
utter ruin, lower on the horizon; the great nation- 


alheart lies bleeding in the dust, under the relent- | 


less heel of the slave power! It requires no very 
quick eye to see that the political power of Ken- 
tucky is gone forever, unless she takes a new tack 
and revives under the free labor system. Having, 
in truth, no common interest with the slaveholding 


prey of the South, we bear all the evils of the al- | 
i 


ance, without any of the supposed compensating 
benefits which slavery confers upon the cultivators 
of rice, sugar and cotton. The South is beginning 
to be supplied with produce from States nearer 
them in distance and facilities in transportation than 
ours, whilst she is already too poor to buy from us ; 
we look for markets almost exclusively to Cincin- 
nati, and New-York, and New-Orleans, which last 
is but the outlet to the other nations. Until Ken- 
tucky is prepared to go all lengths for slavery, she 
is powerless ; not pro-slavery enough for ‘ the chiv- 
alry, nor free enough for the free, between two 
stools she flounders on the ground. 

Christians, moralists, politicians, and merely let 
live laborers, feel these bitter truths. Kentucky 
never will unite herself to the slave empire, born 
of Southern disunion: then let her at once lead on 
the van for freedom. Is the ery of liberty less pow- 
erful than slavery, to move the hearts of men? Let 
us then be just and fear not. Let us liberate our 
slaves, and make friends instead of enemies for the 
evil day; for all the signs of the times proclaim 
that the elements of revolution are among us, when 
the crisis comes. If we are free, all will be safe ; if 
not, no man can see the end, British emancipation 
has gone before us, proving all things safe. The 

wice of lands in the colonies is admitted on all 
ed to have risen in value, iv spite of all the ene- 
mies of freedom: these are the eternal and undis- 
putable proofs of successful reform. The day you 
strike off the bonds of slavery, experience and sta- 
tistics prove the prophecy of ‘Thomas Jefferson, 
that the ratio of the increase of the blacks upon a 
given basis, diminishes, compared with the increase 
of slavery ; whilst the influx of white immigration 
swallows up the great mass of the African race, in 
the progress and civilization of the more energetic 
white. Amalgamation of the two races, so affect- 
edly dreaded by some jiro-slavery men, is far less 
in the free than in the slave States; this all men 
know from observation; what a little reflection 
would have enabled them, a priori, to have deter- 
mined. Many of the more faithful and industrious 
slaves may be employed by their quondam masters, 
whilst the idle and vicious must suffer the conse- 
quences of their folly. Stealing will not inerease, 
as some argue, but be diminished, for vigilance 
will be more active, and punishment more certain 
and severe. Let candidates be started in all the coun- 
ties in favor of a Convention, and run again and 
again, till victory shall perch on the standard of the 
jree. Whether emancipation be remote or imme- 
diate, regard must be had to the rights of owners, 
the habits of the old, and the general good feeling 
of the people. To those who cry forever what shall 
be done with the freed slaves, it will occur that upon 
this plan, no more will be left among us than we 
shall absolutely need, for we have every reason to 
suppose that many of the opponents of the.move- 
ment will leave us before its consummation, taking 
their slaves with them; and the State ought not to, 
if she could at once deprive herself of the slave la- 


shaken in our to the glorious end. Shall} on the ground that they have no influence ?—Penn- 
sensible men be forever deluded by the silly cry,of sylvania Freeman. 


‘abolitionists? Is this not becoming not only ridicu- 
lous, but contemptible ? 
base demagogues 


|ings. The pro-slavery character of the churches 
; was fully developed. The Rey. Mr. Gould, Pres- 
| byterian; the Rev. Mr. Hobust and Gaskill, Baptist ; 
'and Mr. Rollinson, Methodist ; defended the chur- 
ches against the charges of our friends Kelley and 
| Hudson, and Dr. Hiram Corson defended the friends 
of anti-slavery political action. The consequence 

was the entire audience became anti-slavery, and 
| commenced discussing the various measures of the 
| abolitionists ; some thought our friends fully sus- 
|tained their charges against the Chureh—others 
; contended that it was unfair to throw the whole re- 
| sponsibility on the Chureh, as there was a large 
| portion of the community over whom they had no 
| influence—some fully embraced the no-voting the- 
| ory—others contended slavery could only be abol- 
| ished by political action—all, however, denounced 
| slavery, and there is a disposition to form a Norris- 
| town Anti-Slavery Society amongst those who have 
| heretofore taken no interest in the cause. Our en- 
| ergetic friend Abby Kelley, received contributions 
| from those who had never before attended an anti- 
slavery meeting, and there is a strong desire to have | 
| her return; and I will bere express my opinion, that 
| there is no place in the State where she could em- 
ploy a week to better purpose, than Norristown. 
| 'The people are anxious to hear, and the truth will 


| be better received from her than almost any other 
;person. I should be glad, however, if Miss Hitch- 
| cock would accompany her, as it it imipossible for 
| any person who has the least spark of humanity, to 
| resist those touching appeals in behalf of the slave 
that she so wel] knows how to make—she has many 
warm friends in Norristown. Abby Kelley fully 
established the pro-slavery character of the Consti- 
tution, and the inconsistency of Abolitionists voting 
under it. She did not make it quite so clear to some 
minds, however, that it was not equally inconsistent 
to support it in various other ways, which it was 
contended by Dr. Corson, the no-voting abolition- 
ists did. J will candidly acknowledge, however, 
that she fully satisfied my mind, that there is a very 
important difference between swearing to support it 
as it is, and submitting to the demands it makes upon 
those who are pursuing a perfectly proper business. 
Her last effort (in which she reviewed the argu- 
ments of all who had opposed her, on both Church 
and State,) for soundness of argument, thrilling de- 
clamation, and touching appeal to the conscience, 
reminded me of some of friend Burleigh’s masterly 
strokes. The effect on the audience was similar to 
that produced by the great advocate of Temperance, 
Gough ;—tears unbidden, coursed the cheeks of 
those who were not accustomed to be thus affected. 
But I am reminded that the Freeman is a small 
sheet, and will therefore close with the remark, that 
I now feel perfectly willing to pardon any errors I 
may think she commits ‘to the spirit of liberty. 
Spectator. 





> God bless her! 

THE DELIVERER OF WORK. 

We have reason to believe that the deliverance of 
Mr. Work has been brought about mainly by the 
agency of an aged, but devoted female abolitionist 
of this city. It is known to many, that our benevo- 
lent friend, Hester Moore, has fora long time felt the 
deepest iuterest in the case of the Missouri prison- 
ers, and has labored untiringly in the almost hope- 
less task of effecting their deliverance. Day and 
night the thought of them seemed to be in her mind, 
and she was continually trying to interest others in 
their behalf. She circulated petitions to the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, praying for their release, and 
contributed and raised money for the benefit of their 
bereaved families. In the course of her efforts she 
happened upon a gentleman of much influence from 
Missouri, now a resident of this city, whom she suc- 
ceeded in interesting in ker object. From him she 
procured a letter to an influential personal friend of 
Governor Edwards, which she sent simultaneously 
with one of her petitions, We saw the letter be- 
fore it was sent, and thought at the time it would be 
likely, to some extent at least, to effect its object. 
The next thing we heard was the announcement of 
Work’s pardon. 

If we are right in our belief as to the agency that 
has brought about this desirable end, we have a 
strong proof of the success that is sure to follow 
persevering and faithful effort. When a feeble and 

. Woman can accomplish a task so hopeless, 
need despair? Who can excuse themselves 





Go vERNOR Firzrarrick, of Alabama, in his 


Message, speaking of the annexation of Texas, 
says: 
















[Reported for the Albany Patriot.) 
Ausaxr, Monday, Feb. 3, 1845. 
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It is doomed, Nothing can keep it from crumbling. 
The debate of to-day was rich. Mr. J, Young and 
W. B. Bloss administered the castigation ; and as | and ins lares to 
the lash fell upon the backs of the serviles, they | ciously threatens us with its 
cringed and ground their teeth with rageand i thwart her es the matter ad- 
tence. To be sure, are a majority, but 

does not make them possessors of —— 
Strength does not always dwell with numbers, but 


most sarcastically and bitingly of their cowardice on , 
the Texas question, iels bore it. O! I) the following impertinence : 
am ashamed I was ever of the party. I felt as a| ‘The eyes of 
Democrat of New York city said he felt, when he | you falter, you are lost. No re} wee can save 
made up his mind to leave them, that he was geo met eran involves the interests, the 
ashamed that he ever belonged to such a party! it and the independence of your own country, 
was so inexpressibly mean! so ready to do the| threatened openly by a grasping, monopolizing, 
dirtiest work of the slaveholders! that he could | proud and insulting enemy. The result will prove 
searcely look upon his past history full in the face | whether you area British or an American Senate.’ 
—so completely was it associated with the mis- Warren. 


erable work which that had done. The Dem- The Senate of the United States will, we think, 
crt ne andor of mein | dul appreciate such lngunge coming a doe 
county of St. Lawrence who might be of influence, the organ of the Executive.— 

but, like most all young men, he takes up too much 

time. He is supposed to be the exponent of the DEMOCRATS, READ! 
Governor's views, and hence, is in a fever to show 





The following raphs are from the N. Y. 


himself. He has a good voice, but isa bad elocu-| Fyening Post, the leading Democratic rin the 
tionist, and his gesticulation is that of one, who, Empire State. After saneiining that the il] which 


seemingly, has been cramped for room—it is of the 
ascending and descending order; over his head | 9. the Post goes on to say: 
and towards his feet. He assumes the position, : Se ae 
that the Assembly should not express their opinions} _ But all this fades into insignificance compared to 
upon the Annexation topic, because that body does | the question as to the balance of power between the 
not know enough to instruct Senators Dix and Diek- | free and the slave States. In regard to this part of 
inson how to vote. Probably he is right, if the mat- | the case, this bill isa combination of fraud and op- 
ter was viewed intellectually, but it argues a degree | pression. It has been obtained by an audacious, 
of depravity from acknowledging which, I should | unscrupulous and tyrannical use of the power of a 
think, a young man would shrink, to admit, that on | Majority on the one hand, and on the other, while 
a question so self-evidently corrupt as the annexa-| it fraudulently bolds out the idea of a compromise 
tion of Texas, on the phn adopted by the House of | between the free and the slave interests, in point of 
Representatives, the New York Assembly did not| fact, seized Texas, and the whole of Texas, for the 
know enough to decide rightly, If he is right, no | Sole benefit of the South. ; ‘ 
disparaging criticism of mine upon its intelligence | In the first place, the 36th parallel of latitude is 
or virtue could compare with his estimate. 1 will | taken as the line above which free States are to ex- 
not admit that the Democrats do not know their | ist. But Texas does not reach that line by at least 
duty, but I will assert that they durst not do|a hundred and fifty miles; not one square foot of 
it, for it is clearly true that they dare not. After | free territory, north of the 36th lel—not one 
the speeches of Young and Bloss, which were able, | square foot of free territory—will be acquired by the 
there arose a small pattern of a man—a Mr. Fonda, | annexation of Texas, on the basis of this bill. 
from Montgomery. That a county bearing such a|_ In regard to the vast territory lying south of the 
name, and having within its borders the descend-|line—in other words, the whole of Texas proper 
ants of Van Tromp—the genuine Dutch—should | —@ similar fraud is practised. The five States as 
have chosen such a man to represent it in the Le-| large as New-York, which may be carved out of 
gislature, is an instance how perfectly wicked the | this territory, are to be annexed ona free or slave 
party has become in some of its localities. This | basis, as they see fit themselves. ‘Texas is 
man does not know enough to frame a sentence | and must be peopled almost exclusively by slave- 
correctly, and seems to think of nothing but Democ- | holders—by emigrants from the southern and south- 
racy, Gold and Texas. He asserted that every western States ; and thus according to this very fair 
friend of freedom was in favor of the annexation | plan, after being by this bill, peopled by slavehol- 
of Texas, for, said he, ‘this country,’ meaning ders, and well stocked with slaves, the new States 
Texas, ‘is a free country, and half of its population | are to have the option left them of coming into the 
was from the United States ;’ he said ‘he could talk | Union as free or as slave States. In a word, by this 
a day or two on this subject, but he would yield the | bill five slave States are admitted to this confederacy. 
floor, wishing it to be understood that he was in} . oss an rigs has not been perpetrated 
favor of annexing Texas or any other territory.’ | Since the formation of the government. By a mere 
After a little more sparring, the House adjourned. | majority vote, without any consultation of the peo- 
ple themselves, by a Congress elected without the 
slightest reference to the question, the basis of the 
compact is entirely changed, A foreign nation in- 
corporated into this republic, the representation of 
property enormously extended, the blight and mil- 
dew of slavery, under the auspices of the federal 
: ‘ government, ning upon a new and vast territo- 
party which of yore boasted of its attachment to the far greater proportion of which is yet unset- 
tree principles, and whatever tends to elevate the | tied and the whole substantial power of the country 
mass, and secure inalienable right, has shown and | forever transferred to the slaveholding States. By 
still shows itself to be the most fawning servile at| no such measures, in no such spirit, was this Union 
the footstool of slavery. Even that portion of it/ established. By no such measures, and in no sttch 
called ‘ Barnburners,’ (an opprobrious title put upon spirit, can it be maintained. 
them whether by the Whigs or ‘Old Hunkers’ I 
know not) seems to vie with the ‘Hunkers’ in this 
base subserviency to slavery. Have you heard of 
the first Democrat in either branch of our State 
Legislature who has opened his mouth against an- 
nexation ? No, I presume not, for lam sure none 
has yet done so. All are as whist as mice, as against 
the treason of annexation, but several have advo- 
eated the consummation of that villany. And would 
you believe it? Those, of this latter class, who 
have been most forward and active, are men who 
have been reputed abolitionists! For instance, 
there is Judge Van Valkenburgh of Steuben, with 
whom I have acted in an Abolition Convention in 
his own County, be being president thereof, stands 
forth now on the floor of e Assembly, as one of 
the Committee to whom are referred the Memorials 
on that subject, and advocates annexation, ‘for the 
purpose of extending our institutions over that re- 
public !—Shame on such recreancy! But what is 
there in our institutions that Texas has not? They 
have all, even to slavery itself, having modeled their 
government after ours: therefore this is all a sham 
and a quibble. Does the Judge and those who put 
put forth this froth, think the people a mere flock 
of gulls, capable of believing such transparent soph- 
istry? Let such men hereafter play ‘ stay at home.’ 
So also in the Senate: Mr. Clark, in whom the abo- 
litionists had begun to have hope, from the fact that 
he has written an argument on the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery even in all the States—was 
the first man to step forward in the Senate, and pre- 
sent and advocate resolutions in favor of ‘Texan an- 
nexation!! You are ready to exclaim, these demo- 
crats are beside themselves—mad—under the influ- 
ence of politic-mania:—no doubt of it; and the 
Argus holds them spell-bound, and will so hold 
them, till orders are received from head quarters 
what to do, My opinion is they will do nothing, and 
so imitate Gov. Wright’s non-committal message. 
You will enquire if I am going to side with the 
Whi r rather if lam not becoming Whiggish ? . 
I reply no, only so far as the Whigs advocate the I venture to assert there never was a man who im- 
cause of human freedom, and oppose annexation ; pressed more favorably than he does, when introduced 
So far as they do these, we can but be with them,|‘®them. The hard hand and honest and rough ex- 
They have so far come to us, and shall we thrust them _— 3 ae —o fail to gain from him a 
4 e : : » | cordial an ite reception. 
pia Fi gia mf = Soa ers ag ge ‘Although he had on on his feet for hours cing 
houses here, while the Democrats are unanimous 7 oS, ae ma pees mee pen agg : ae 
at least in opposing all action on the subject! ‘ prea caumdants, cia Wen boas to shake eitids with 
This much I must concede, while I still hold that} him, his countenance assumed new life and anima- 
as Whigs, such as they have been, no reliance what-| tion, and every one saw that he received the calls of 
ever can be placed upon them: for until they take} this class of people with evident satisfaction. What- 
the ground openly and universally, that slavebolding | ever might be said of others, they at least, approached 
disqualifies a man for office, and especially for| him with feelings of sincere good will. They at 
President; and until they take the ground that the | least, did not approach him for office or petronrays 
abolition of slavery is a paramount question; and | but solely as American citizens, solicitious for the 
that it is the duty of the Genéral Government to| Ptosperity and happiness of their country. 
withdraw all support or countenance to slav or| During a brief interval, a stout looking farmer en- 
the slave trade—no abolitionist can hold the fered, wit n lange overcest, leggings, and hat, on 
communion with them. He looked, with some companions behind him, as 
though he and they had just left their teams and 
market wagons. e President had seated himself 
with his back towards the entrance, and his feet to 
the fire. When the old farmer and his men had ar- 
rived near him, he said, ‘Can we have the honor of 
seeing the President?’ ‘ Certainly’ said Col. Polk, 
rising from his seat, turning towards the old man, 
taking his hat off, and oe his hand to him. 
‘Tam glad to see you,’ said the old man, ‘we have 
not come to ask you for any favors, but because we 
love our country, and the principles upon which you 
were elected. And if you carry those principles out, 
you may at all times depend upon our arms 
and stout hearts to stand by you and the country. We 
will always be ready to support you, in maintaining 
union and liberty at home, and in defending our 
rights against foreign foes.’ The President replied, 
‘ He was deeply sensible of the honor they paid him 
in calling to see him, and that, coien was ca- 
pable of doing his duty, he hoped to conduct himself 
in such a manner as to retain their continued support 
and confidence.’ All were then presented, and 
on, highly pleased with their interview with the 
President. , 


{> Such working-classes are fit to be slaves, if 
any—thus todo homage to one who enslaves his la- 
borers, and lives on their unrequited toil ! 


Mr. Beston’s Texas Bux. The Washington 
Globe puffs the Bill, and concludes with saying : 
‘If the Senate gives its approbation, we ren 


the House, did not assume the debts of 'Tex- 






































Correspondence of the Liberty Press. 
Aeany, Monday, Feb. 9, 1845. 
Dear Bawtey,—There is a most sad delinquency 
manifested on the part of the Democracy in our 
Legislature on whatever relates to liberty. That 





Two weeks since, ‘our distinguished representa- 
tive, Hon. John P. Hale,’ was proclaimed one of the 
largest fish in the democratic puddle. The Ports- 
mouth Gazette, of Tuesday, says, ‘he is, at best, 
buta fourth or fifth rate lawyer” We have heard of 
third rate lawyers; never so low as fourth and 
fifth.—Concord Statesman. 





Retaniation.—A petition was presented in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts on Monday, praying 
that body to enact a ‘police regulation,’ with suita- 
ble —— —— all persons coming from 
any State in this Union where negroes and mulat- 
toes are not held and deemed to be citizens, to 
give bonds, with sufficient surety, in a reasonable 
sum, for their good behavior while they shall re- 
side in the State, The petitioners give as a reason for 
this, that the persons in question, by their demorali- 
zing sentiments and doctrines, have exerted a most 

rnicious influence upon the morals of the citizens. 

he petition was referred. 





JAMES K, POLE. 

James K. Polk, the President elect, has arrived at 
Washington, where great preparations are making 
for his inauguration on the 4th of March. His jour- 
ney from Nashville has been duly chronicled in the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, by a pro-slavery toad} 
eating correspondent, who accompanied him as a 
hanger-on. Mr. Polk’s reception appears to have 
been quite enthusiastic all along the route, on the part 
of ‘the democracy.’ The writer says— 

Gen. Armstrong, contrary to expectation, failed to 
join the President's suite this morning. Col. Polk 
seems to be emphatically the President of the work- 
ing classes. With the exception of Gen. Jackson, 
I doubt if ever greater numbers of this class flocked to 
see a President, than flock to call on Col. Polk. And 





The Democratic members of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, who all voted for annexation and slavery, 
thus belying all their professions of democracy, are 
getting their pay from their southern overseers. 
The following words of encouragement to them are 
from the Richmond Enquirer, accom ing an 
extract taken from Calhoun’s paper at Wealingien, 
the ‘Constitution.’ The Enquirer says: 

‘We subscribe most cordially to the following 
a which is so justly paid by the last 
Washington ‘ Constitution’ to the Democratic Rep- 
resentatives of Pennsylyania. Every man of them 
voted for Texas. Whilst several of the Democrats 
of the other free States were giving way to the 
clamors or fears of the abolitionists :— 


Pennsyivania.—lIn looking over the vote upon 
the passage of the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas, the most casual reader cannot but be 
struck with the notable fact, that the entire Demo- 
cratic re ion i 


ly estimate the thanks which they deserve from 

whole people of the South. ‘They be as- 
sured that there is not a southern eee ee, Seat 
n in his inmost heart, most deeply esti- 
raaze the noble conduct of those fiteinds of the talk* 








; denominate the late convention held at the as over, both in Congress and 
Faneuil Hall, to. protest the apnexation ot comple, ta ale to hear the President of the 
Texas, a sec Convention. Such ed-| Senate ize at the next session of the 
itors are fit only to be tools of slave-drivers, negro} hero of San Jacinto—the late of the Repub- 


_|lic—as the Senator from Texas.’ ' ci 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 21, leas s 


LETTER OF N. P. ROGERS ~~ eof t 

T have been hesitating whether simply to py). t 
this Letter without comment, (relying on the 
sense and sound discrimination of all those who , 2 
chance to peruse it, and who feel interesteg MS ay n 
unhappy. controyetsy respecting. the Herald of p,, 
dom,) or to make such remarks upon it as tio indie. 
of it has suggested to my own mind. To aljoy ra 
pass without at least a brief notice might imply, iy 4, 
judgment of some, perhaps in his own estimation d 
courtesy to the writer. I therefore proceed, thouss 
with great reluctance, to comment on such ng 
of it as seem to me deserving of particular attention 

First, as to the insinuation contained in tho folly 
ing sentence :—‘I do not know as I shal! have Slacs 
for this inthe Liberator; for you intimate, in ,,.. 
notice of my letter, if I understand you, that a 
columns are not the place for this discussion,’ we 
I said was, that it was not my ‘utention to sian 
in the columns of the Liberator, a controversy whic} 
could with more propriety be extended in the Heralg 
of Freedom; although any one who might wish 1 
criticise the course which I had felt it my duty to 
pursue, should be heard. My object, in giving this 
hint, was not to preclude either the late editor i 
printer of the Herald from making such statement, . 
the Liberator as he might wish to lay before its read. 
ers, but simply to assure such as were expressing the 
hope that the discussion would soon terminate, tha 
it was both my desire and intention to make it as 
brief as possible, consistently with justice to al! the 
parties copeerned. Friend Rogers seizes upon that 
hint to cast am imputation upon my fairness, by sty. 
ting that he is in doubt whether he can be heard in 
the Liberator! Has it come to this ? 

Next, as to his complaint that while I was ‘filling 
pages of the Liberator with the documents of the 
Board,’ I refrained from, inserting what he had Writ. 
ten about the matter. He knows why I did not Copy 
his Plymouth letters to Mr. French ; for I stated ty 
him the reasons which actuated me, during his ate 
visit to Boston. It was because I felt certain tha: 
their publication would serve to lessen the esteem 
and respect which had been so widely felt for hin— 
written, as they obviously had been, in a state of 
painful nervous irritability and great physical depres. 
sion, and containing expressions repugnant to reason 
and propriety ; being destituie, moreover, of 4) 
evidence tending to rebut the documentary proofs of 
‘the Board.’ Money, as I told him, would not mpt 
me to publish those letters; but I would do so, if he 
desired it. He didnot make the request. My motiye 
was, not to do an act of injustice, but to exhibit tryp 
friendship. 

I did not ‘censure’ him for not sending the letter, 
which he published in the Essex County Washingto. 
nian, to the Liberator; but only expressed the un. 
feigned surprise [ felt, that he should have chosen, 
paper for his organ which had made no animadyer. 
sions upon his conduct, instead of sending it to the 
Herald, the Liberator, or the Standard. That letter, 
moreover, he had promised to prepare for the Libera. 
tor, and knew that I had expressed my readinesst) 
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publish it. The editor of the Washingtonian has hey did 
since stated that the letter was written at his request ithe Hera 
for his paper. If he had made that statement when “done. 

he published the letter, it would have saved my ex. 4 To the 
pression of surprise, (an expression which he has — — publishe' 
misrepresented and caricatured without quoting, — jfisher al 
but friend Rogers intimated no such thing in tht 9s now e! 









letter. 

Friend Rogers alludes to the strong attachment 
which has subsisted between us, but declares ‘ it is 
dissolved.’ That is his declaration, not mine. 1 had 
supposed that friends might differ widely in opinion, 
and, if necessary, reproye each other, without crea- 
ting alienation of mind. The attachment was not, 
he‘says, on his part, ‘ one that could brook indelicate 
handling.’ It grieves me to find that it can, 
parently, brook nothing but panegyric and the burning 
of incense. It seems to be of that kind which is una- 
ble to recognize the great truth, that ‘ faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.’ My regard for him was neither 
selfish nor sentimental ; but, though very strong, | 
could not allow it to pervert my judgment, nor ob- 
scure my vision, in order to shield him in a case where 
he seemed to me clearly in the wrong. That friend- 
ship which requires the sacrifice of fidelity, or the 
substitution of praise for reproof, in such cases, is 
purchased at too costly arate. Certainly, the man- 
ner in which he has handled his old friend and fellow- 
laborer, Stephen 8, Foster, has been anything but 
‘delicate.’ For severity and bitterness, it has scarce- 
ly been surpassed in the annals of personal denunei- 
ation. What we bestow upon others, we ought to be 
willing to receive im return, without wincing. 

The question which divides friend Rogers and my- 
self is not one ‘of enthusiastic admiration,’ on the 
one hand, nor ‘of servility or subjection,’ on the 
other; but one primarily in relation to the printing of 
the Herald of Freedom by John R. French, and his 
conduct toward the New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery 5o 
ciety. It does not relate to the ‘gallantry’ of the 
Herald, to the size of it, to its trustful character, 
its editorial talent and fidelity, to ‘the phenomenon 
of free meeting,’ to ‘the spontaneous breath of he 
ven,’ to ‘ friend Stephen’s unearthly look and solema 
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note,’ to ‘the regulation of the anti-slavery move i From 
ment,’ or any such thing. It is a simple matter _ of the 
good faith between the Managers of the New-Hamp ae by the J 
shire Society and Mr. French, in regard to the reg © Roge 
lar publication of the Herald under a valid contr. ~ could 
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It has had no reference whatever to the editing of the 
Herald, to interfering with the unlimited editoral 
freedom which has been enjoyed by friend Rogers, 
to the question of free meeting or no organization 
It deeply concerned the printer, but not even remote 
ly the editor of the Herald. For the short-coming # 
Mr. French, friend Rogers was in no degree held 
sponsible ; and not the slightest censure was throw 
upon the latter, until he ‘ volunteerly ’ came forward 
in Mr. F’s defence, and thus identified-himself wit® 
that erring young man. He is, therefore, invelved 
in the controversy by his own choice, and itis ne ither 


candid nor just for him to complain as though he bs f Frier 
been dragged into it by a personal attack upon his edie Pt. u 
torial career. Keeping the question strictly at s** ‘bene 


. . « ° le . —E was—‘ 
im view, every ingenuous and discriminating ming wil ae 


ata glance perceive, that a very large portio? — 
friend R's letter is entirely uncalled for and irrel> 
vant. 

The assertion, that the Herald ‘ was a voluntett 
sheet, volunteerly edited, and volunteerly published, 
is a very strange one, and needs some explanatiol~ © 
A newspaper is the property of an individual, 2c™ [7 
pany, or an association. To say that nobody is th & 
owner of it, or that nobody has a right to control th a 
would be to utter an absurdity. Mr. French he re 
never claimed any property in it; nor has friem 
Rogers. To whom then does the Herald belong 
The files of the Herald, the testimony of Mes** & 
Rogers and French, the records of the Board of Mant 
gers, and the official acts of the New-Hampsire A 
S. Society, all prove that it belongs exclusively ° 
that Society. In that sense, and in that only, * we 
a ‘ volunteer sheet.’ 


As to the editing of it, the records show ¥ 
friend Rogers was annually chosen by the Board'° ’ 
its editor, and that he accepted the appointment * 
their hands. At first, they awarded him apo’ 
Subsequently, of his own free will, he chose - n 
look to the Society for his support, but to the vo (7 
the friends of the Herlt 


contributions of fact. 
Sul then, however, he stipulated with the Board “ ‘ they 1 
receive a specific amount (if he could thus obtain “ 1% of rigl 
for his editorial labors, not exceeding the sau mere 
sum of five hundred dollars; pledging © PY" | friend 
the treasury of the Society whatever he might 4 Wh 
ceive beyond that sum. In that sense, and thaton’ and C, 





the Herald was ‘volunteerly edited.’ The right 
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* HOLE NUMBER DCCXXXVI. 
) ng Society, was in no 
' that arrangement. lf, for example, 

P the resident editor of the Anti-Slavery 

A he uld signify to the Executive Commit- 
rer un Society, that hereafter he wished 


A meri : 
ms reasury responsible for his salary, but 


part of the 


take his chanee for support from vol- 
tions made to that end, would it give 
ontrol over the Standard than he now 
Would the acquiescence on the part of 
cee Committee in his wishes, alienate 
zs . «uperintend the publication of the 
, ‘property of the Parent Society ? 
The mode of raising the salary would 
ction of choice or expediency; the 
¢ the Standard would involve the question 
“:] ownership of the same. This 1s pre- 
josition which friend Rogers has occupied 
Herald, and in accordance with 


refer to 


trib 


, gu 


i th 


ld having been ‘ volunteerly publish- 

. should be understood by this lan- 
+ Mr. French was willing to contract 
and did so contract, from time to 
. printing of the Herald, on terms which 
omson d, and which left the Society with- 
bil ty in regard to his salary—he being 
nd onthe receipts of the paper, and on 


» He 
board, 


to dep 


» aid of the same; and to pay into the 
f the Society all moneys received by him, 
the sum of $1400 for thirteen handred 


au 


the Herald. But within a year or two past, 
chosen to nullify his contracts, and to deny the 
the Board to examin into the pecuniary af- 

jat paper—to say Ww hen it shall be published, 
shall be suspended—to treat it as though 

ere his own buna fide property. This he has done 
‘ yolunteerly’ to accord with sound pro- 


t 
when! 





e dictates of justice. 
s asks, in regard to himself, ‘ why he | 


It 
j 


| 


rrupted in that spomtaneous labor.’ 
igular question, and can be answered best, ) 
» asking another~Why has he not con- | 


bors as editor of the Herald? He has re- | 


} nis ia 


fom his post against the unanimous wishes of | 
|_-against the most earnest remonstrances on | 
ut of his old friends—and most unexpectedly | 


the parties concerned, Yet he asks, why he 


en interrupted ! | 
iN elaieas Why did they [the Board) in- | 
stop us when the Herald was going on?’ | 
ver to this is, that no positive interference 
inti] Mr. French had capriciously thrown | 
tract, announced that he was some six | 
dollars in debt, suspended the paper, and | 
he should issue the Herald occasionally, | 


ts were paid. It was then that the | 
themselves bound to interpose, in order | 
Herald might be regularly published, and act- | 
y no other motive. It is flagrant injustice to | 
t them as interfering for the destruction of | 
Herald. They were most solicitous for its pre- 
1, and therefore they sought to place it on | 


1 basis, financially, as would be satisfactory to | 


real frieuds of our greatenterprise. Their ob- | 
itto deprive Mr. French of the job of print- | 
r they made every fair and honorable effort to 


his services as a printer; and, most assuredly, | 
Mr 


s fate, on that ground, as he has since | 


d not dream that 


Herald to 3 


Rogers would abandon | 


: inquiry, ‘Was the Herald not edited and | 

d both, at a cost that would not hire the pub- | 
lone of any other sheet?’ the answer is, no. It 
y edited and published at acheaper rate than be- | 


But this has nothing to do with the real merits | 


controversy | 
Friend Rogers insists upon it that the Herald is | 
He ‘ saw it die,’ and cannot be deceived into | 
the idea that it is alive again. This only shows that | 
laboring under an ‘ hallucination’ of mind. The | 
rald appears cach week with commendable punct- 
ty, and in its old form and dress; and is edited 
| anti-slavery fidelity, if not so brilliantly anit | 
was by its late editor. The mistake of friend Rogers | 
ag that there can be no Herald of Free- | 
iless he is at the head of it. The abolitionists | 
f New-Hampshire have never consented to make | 
unection with it essential to its contmuance. | 
As I stated'last we« k, it was established to promote | 
u® CAUSE,—not for the pleasure or employment of | 
particular individual, however gifted. If friend | 
Rogers declines editing it, then rue cause demands, 
uot that it shall be suppressed, but that a competent 
successor shall be found to take his place. 
His spirit toward the Herald is avowedly hostile, 
even to extermination. He says—* Whoever patro- 
, intentionally, and with knowledge of the 
facts, becomes, I think, party to the outrage... I 
wish the friends of freedom every where to discontinue 


Che New-Hampshire Society repudiates it (!) 
The 
that Board's organ.’ This is dealing in plain lan- 
e, which I am ever disposed to commend ; but it 
‘8 a8 absurd as itis proseriptive. My judgment, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, is, that ‘ the 


abolitionists of that Society will not counten- 


ruag 


trends of freedom every where’ should feel a lively in- 
terest in the continuance of the Herald, and as far as 
practicable, give it their countenance and support. It 
's @ great ‘outrage’ on sacred rights, as well as a seri- 
ous injury to the anti-slavery movement, to seek the 


downfall of the Herald. 
From January, 1841, till July, 1844, the imprint 
{the Herald stood prominently thus :—‘ Published 
by the New-Hampshire Inti-Slavery Society.’ Friend 
Rogers now says that during that long period, he 
uld not say what the imprint was,’ he ‘does not 
coect noticing it’!! And he shuffles still further 
¥ saying that the ‘imprint’ corner of the Herald 
wasone he ‘ did not pay his principal attention to,’ 
‘he ‘imagines the readers did not’! If he was so 
vious to so plain a case, what kind of reliance 
ight to be placed on his memory in regard to any of 
isiness transactions of the paper? He adds that 
Supposes ‘ the old sign remained on the paper, be- 
‘use nobody thought to take it down.’ Its removal 
‘s an afterthought, certainly, and made by Mr. 
och under circumstances highly discreditable to 


“ 


i 


Be 
Friend R. now ‘remembers well ¢ rpecting the So- 


would resume the publication of the Herald in 
But his declaration to the public at that time 
‘ The 


tr into its own hands for publication. 
Now 


Anti-Slavery Society HAS TAKEN its pa- 
The 
in the Society's hands, and every sub- 
ription aids the Society.’ Is that hypothetical ?>— 
And a week or two previous, he said—* The Board of 
Managers [yes, ‘the genius of corporation,’ the ‘ ty- 
Board) must take the Herald upon the Society's 


paner 1 
paper is 


8 


rant 


Hands again, or let the little agitator die.’ Now he 
tells us that ‘the Society never did resume it’! It is 
impossible to reconcile such statements. I do not 
wonder that he is reluctant to consult the files of the 
He rald, ‘to see what he said about it’ in "41; but it 
Would be far more just and manly to look his old 
PF beg ” in the face, than to attempt to evade their 

“Se By saying, */f I said in °41,’ so and so, and you 

oose to make it matter of imputation against me, I 


will never answer it’! No, because it does not admit 
; satisfact ry answer. 
The sneering remark that the Herald ‘may be 
maintained by the city,’ because ‘there may be spare 
c pital there,’ is not deserving of comment. But 
when it is reproachfully said that ¢ distinguished abo- 
utionists of Boston have subscribed for the Board's 
“rgan,’ who did not take it while conducted by its late 
. — bet he + does not honor the principle,’) 
os pei ely need be given than that, if such be the 
> ; — now not what the fact is,—it shows that 

my now subscribe for the Herald to test their sense 
o: might, and as a matter of principle, which they 


were not led to do even on the score of personal 
trendship. 
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the Kub:con,is, even im his own judgment, quite 


absurd in such a connection—showing that, verily, 


there is ‘but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous.’ 

The manner in whieh he speaks of the sincere and 
magnanimous proffer to him of the editorship of the 
Herald, with the unlimited freedom which he has al- 
ways exercised, is ungenerous and severe in the ex- 
treme. ‘It was not delicate for them (the Board] 


to offer it. I did not think they desired my accept-|* 


ance of it, though, individually, they had been my con- 
stant friends. They were a Board, and offered it for 
Board reasons. They had oecasion to say to the abo- 
litionists, that they had proffered m+ charge of the 
paper.” In other words, they were acting a dissem- 
bling and hypocritical part ! ! 

It will be seen that he plays ‘ fast and loose,” in re- 
gard to anti-slavery organization, as it happens to 
serve his purpose. At one moment, he is running a 
tilt against every associate body, having a constitu- 
tion and officers; at the next, he is eulogizing the 
New Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society as unequalled 
in power and excellence, and insists that it sustains 
his course, and that the present Board of Managers 
was surreptitiously elected! This is to bear false 
witness against the Board, as well as to blow hot and 
cold with the same breath. That Society is precisely 
like the Massachusetts or any other State Society. It 
has a constitution (shocking !)—a President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and Board ( terri- 
ble, very terrible’ !)—and is in every other respect 
fashioned and constituted after the manner of volun- 
tary reform associations. But, we are told, it has 
grown ‘unincorporate.’ What does that mean? Has 
it vanished into thin air? Has it repealed its consti- 
tution, and discolved? If so, why talk about an ez- 
isting New-Hampshire Society ? If it be in eXistence, 
then it must have a corporate form, and be governed 
by its constitution ; and then, as a matter of consis- 
tency, friend Rogers ought to reprobate it asa con- 
spiracy against freedom, which ought not to be toler- 
ated on the democratic soil of New-Hampshire! He 
cannot be allowed to treat it as being, and not being, 
at the same time. 

The truth is, friend Rogers has beeome a monoma- 
niac on the subject of organization and free meeting, 
and it is perfectly idle, while he is in that state of 
mind, to attempt to argue with him. The disease 
has absolute mastery over his reason, his judgment, 
and his common sense. All Anti-Slavery, Washing- 
tonian, Moral Reform, Peace and Non-Resistance So- 


cieties, regularly constituted for the transaction of 


business and the systematic furtherance of their great 
objeets, seem now to be regarded by him as more a- 
larming, and more deserving of assault, if possible, 
than Slavery, Intemperance, Licentiousness, War, 
and Retaliation! They are ‘the monkery of politi- 
cal corporation "—they annually go ‘ through the sol- 
emn ceremonial of electing officers’'—their members 
‘resolve themselves into individual non-entities '— 
their efforts are ‘the gusty puffings of bellowses’— 
they are actuated by ‘ corporate ambition’—&e. &c. 
A committee of his warm personal friends, appointed 
simply to act as arbiters in a business matter, is tor- 
tured by his distempered fancy and disordered vision 
into an ‘ illustrious committee’ who went to New- 
Hampshire expressly to subjugate the State Society, 
(because it ‘ was adopting the dangerous free-meeting 
heresy,’ and ‘its example was becoming dangerous 
to the stability of corporation elsewhere ’!!) as the 
Holy Alliance went to Paris to restore the Bourbons ! 





of coma beer would still say, ‘ the Union as itis,’ un- 
‘ by the power made it :—That she for- 


of a as 
forbears to inquire into these, not because they are 
not of the highest importance in themselves, but for 
the reason when a clear principle obstructs her 
way, she can never be made to pass over it or around 
it. The Constitution is in the way of the admission 
of Texas. This is insuperable, and she inquires no 
further. 
4. Resolved, That when it is proposed to her peo- 
ple to enter into relation with any nation to which the 
provisions of the Constitution not extend; and 
when she is asked by such extension to place eve 
three of her own freemen on a political equality wi 
every five persons in Texas, who are bound down to 
per Sena g servitude by a Constitution which ‘se- 
cures,’ as it is said,‘in the most nervous and clear 
language, the rights of the master to his slave,’ she } 
has but one answer to make, and she makes this an- 
swer calmly and deliberately, and firmly—Massachu- 
setts will never consent to enter into any such relations 
—she will never consent, where she is not already 
bound, to place her own free sons on any other basis 
than perfect equality with freemen :—and, last of all, 
and more than all, will never, by any act or deed, 
give her consent to the further extension of slavery 
to any portion of the world. 

5. lved, That as the powers of legislation 

ted in the Constitution of the United States to 

‘ongress, do not embrace a case of the admission of 
a foreign nation into the Union, such an act of ad- 
mission, whether effected by the treaty-making power | 
or by legislation, is the overthrow of the Constitu- | 
tion, and CAN AND SHALL HAVE NO BIND- 
ING FORCE WHATEVER ON THE PEOPLE! 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


LF We have some remarks yet to make on the ac- | 
tion of the Senate. Thanks in particular to Messrs. 
Adams, Child, Wilson and Borden, for their firm and | 
decided course. 











CONVENTION AND FAIR AT FITCHBURG. 
Bostox, Feb. 15, 1845. 
Mr. Garrison: 

Dear Sir—I take the first opportunity, after the 
close of the Fitchburg Fair, to try to give you and 
your readers a brief account both of that and 
the annual meeting of the Worcester County 
Anti-Slavery Society held in connexion with it, 
that you may share in the satisfaction experienced 
by all who had the good fortune to be present on this 
animating and long to be remembered occasion. 
When I state that the large town hall of Fitchburg 
was thronged for two days and evenings with the 
most attentive and well-bred auditory that I ever 
saw assembled in a country town—that Phillips and 
Clapp and Buffum uttered as eloquent appeals in be- 
half of Liberty, as earnest and indignant testimony 
against slavery, whether upheld by Church, State, 
or Third Party, as ever fell from their lips—that the 
| Hutchinsons poured forth their most enchanting mel- 
| odies, the words of some original for this oecasion— 
| that the very flower of the abolitionists from the va- 
rious towns of Worcester county had assembled to 





All this would be irresistibly ludicrous, if it were not 


distressingly pitiable. It is within a hair’s breadth of | result of the sale, you may well believe that the en- 


lunacy, downright lunacy, such as is seen in full de- 


velopement in those ‘unincorporate,’ though rather | 


impracticable friends of freedom, Silas Lamson and 
It is therefore to be treated with all 
forbearance, tenderness and charity. 


Abigail Folsom. 





ACTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATE. 

We stated, last week, that the Resolves against the 
annexation of Texas had been adopted by the House 
of Representatives of this State, by a vote of 268 
to 41. On Saturday, they came up in the Senate for 
a second reading, when an amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Wilson, of Middlesex, that if Texas should be 
annexed by a legislative act of Congress, the act 
could and ought to be repealed, by the same process, 
at the earliest practicable period. He supported his 
motion in an able speech. Mr. Child, of Worcester, 
also spoke energetically in favor of it. 


after some further discussion, the amendment was re- | 


jected by the following vote :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Borden,Child, Clarke, Hay 
ward, Kittredge, Southwick, Wilson—8. 

Nays—24. 

Mr. Livermore then moved to amend by adding to 
the second resolution (declaring that the act of an- 
nexation would have no binding force upon the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts) the words ‘and ought not to be 
allowed to rema.n in the form of a law.’ 

This amendment was adopted—Yeas 21—Nays 11. 

Mr. Hill thereupon moved to strike out the first 
four resolutions, and to insert the folowing as a sub- 
stitute -—[The resolutions of the House are to be 
found in the Liberator of last week.] 


Resolved, That as Representatives of the people 
of this Commonwealth, whose rights we are bound 
to guard, and whose sentiments we wish to express, 
we do most solemnly protest against the attempt now 
being made by the Congress of the United States to 
annex Texas to this Union. 

We protest against the measure, because it is the 
exercise by Congress of a power, neither expressly 
conferred by the Constitution of the United States, 
nor clearly included in the general powers granted in 
that instrument ; an exercise of power which has no 
precedent in any former act of our national legisla- 
tion. 

We protest against the measure, because the whole 
evidence before us in regard to this matter, clearly 
shows that its design is, and effect will be, to extend 
and perpetuate the institution of human bondage an 
institution disgraceful to us as a nation, repugnant to 
our feelings as freemen, at war with the first princi- 
ples of our government, and a direct violation of the 
eternal mandates of justice. 


The Senate then adjourned. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Hill gave his reasons why he preferred his amend- 
ment to the original resolves, and then withdrew it. 
On motion of Mr. Clifford, of Bristol, (ostensibly to 
secure perfect unanimity with the House, and to pre- 
vent the delay that would take place in the passage 
of the Resolves by sending them back to that body,) 
Mr. Livermore's amendment, which was adopted on 
Monday, was reconsidered, and the Resolves, as they 
came from the House, were then unanimously adopt- 
ed—Yeas 33—Nays 0. We said last week that they 
were strong and emphatic ; but the qualifying phrase, 
‘as far as they go, should have been added. They 
are not what will satisfy the people of Massachusetts, 
nor what the crisis demands ; but resemble the play 
of Hamlet, ‘ with the part of Hamlet omitted by 
special request.” 

From the body of the Report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the subject, we have extracted the following 
Resolves, in the exact language of that able document, 
(the last of the series excepted)—and simply add, 
that if these had been adopted by the Legislature, 
the emergency would have been properly met, and 
we believe their passage would have overawed Con- 
gress to an extent that would have defeated the nefa- 
rious project of Texan annexation :-— 

1. Resolved, That the people of the U. 8S. have 
never delegated the power to any or all the depart- 
ments of Government, to transfer the United States, 
or the people thereof, to any foreign power; and that 
Texas, in this regard, has no greater powers :—That 
the powers of Government are a trust incapable of 
transfer, and granted to be applied only to their le- 
gitimate ends; and that, therefore, all the organi 
powers of the Government of Texas never 
rightfully transfer her Government, territory and 
people to the United States, with any more or ips 
effect than all the organized powers of the 
ments of the States, and the United States, could 
transfer the Governments, territory and people of the 
States, and the United States, to Texas. 


among s0v- 
ied to regu- 
ture inter- 


On Monday, 


hold communion—and above all, that $260 was the 


| joyment experienced by all was recompense suffi- 
cient for all the toil and self-sacrifice consequent on 
such an effort as this. 

The Fair and Meeting went on simultaneously. 
The town hall was decorated in the most beautiful 
manner; a grand effect was produced by the placing 
of a fir tree ineach window. Trees are too scarce 
with us for Amory Hall ever to boast such wealth of 
evergreen. Banners and mottoes appropriate to the 
occasion were hung round. The tables formed a 
hollow square in the middle of the room, on which 
were placed the beautiful contributions from the vari- 
ous towns in Worcester county which united in the 
effort, together with those from Boston. The re- 
| mainder of the hall was fitted with seats, like a lec- 
|tureroom. The refreshment room at the foot of the 
| hall was arranged with the utmost elegance and taste, 





| and provided in the most ample manner with tea, cof- 
fee, cakes, pies, blanc-monge, sandwiches and fruit, 
which were dispensed with so little noise and confu- 
sion, that the quiet was truly wonderful. It was al- 
most impossible to believe the Fair, meeting and all 
could go on with perfect regularity and order; but 
that it could and did do so is a fact highly creditable 
to the character of the town of Fitchburg. Prayer 
| was offered on each morning by Messrs. Pettibone of 
| Fitchburg and Stone of Gardiner, two clergymen, 
‘ who, in the defection of many, found grace to be 
| faithful ’ ; and who both proved, in excellent speeches, 
| their fidelity to the cause of the slave, and their 
| deep hostility to the position that the American 
Church and clergy at present occupy. The speeches 
of Messrs. Phillips, Clapp and Buffum were princi- 
pally on the Church and Constitution. In discussing 
the latter, the hypocrisy and worthlessness of Third 
Party were fully exposed, and though the most am- 
ple opportunity was given, no reply was made, or de- 
fence attempted. One gentleman, whose name I do 
not know, made a few remarks, but rather, I should 
judge, in his own defence, than in that of the party. 
Indeed, his sympathies seemed with the genuine 
friends of the slave. 

After the speeches had continued for an hour, a 
song would follow from the Hutchinsons, then an 
opportunity for buying and selling, and then more 
speaking. As night drew on, formal speeches gave 
place to friendly conversation, part of the audience 
withdrew, and the remainder were left to drink tea 
as comfortably as in their own parlors. During the 
last evening, the officers of the Society were ap- 
pointed. Their names will be given in the official 
taccount of the meeting. Suffice it to say, that they 
are the very hope of the cause in the county, the men 
and women whose long-tried fidelity and zeal are 
proof against all the temptations that a pro-slavery 
State or a corrupt Church can proffer, or that the love 
of ease or money or reputation can suggest. 

I cannot bring this brief notice to a close, without 
mention of the unwearied kindness and hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Snow and their family. Their house 
and all it contained seemed placed at the disposal of 
the cause, and their personal services in its behalf 
were given without stint or measure. When I men- 
tion the names of Mr. and Mrs. Everett of Prince- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and Miss Hamilton of Hub- 
bardston, and Mr. Hoyt and Miss Catlin of Athol, 
as those to whom the fair is deeply indebted for its 
suecess, I do not underrate the labors of others whose 
names I do not mention, because they are unknown 
tome. It is simply an act of justice to refer to the 
above as some of the truest and most devoted friends 
of the cause in a county where observation convinces 
me lies the best hope of the slave. A. W. W. 

(i> Other witnesses, besides our fair correspond- 
ent, concur in stating the Convention and Fair at 
Fitchburg to have been in a high degree attractive, 
encouraging and successful. We are expecting to 
hear good tidings from the Upton Fair.]—Ep. 











Cassivs M.Cray. The Letter from this fearless 
and gifted man, * To the People of Kentucky,’ which 
is contained in the preceding page, is one of those 
productions, the perusal of which causes the pulse to 
bound, and an electric thrill to pass through the sys- 
tem. It is marred by a few, a very few objectionable 
passages; but, as a whole, it is worthy of the highest 
commendation. O rare Kentuckian ! 


GPA public meeting (we presume it will be a 
crowded one) will be held this (Thursday) evening, 











in Ritchie Hall, for the discussion of the subject of 
Capital Punishment. Attend, friends of humanity ! 


Sxaxeateces, Ist mo. 25, 1844. — 


families of our imprisoned brethren, Work, Walker 


and Torrey, during their separation from their be-| 


loved ones. I should like to see that letter transfer- 
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red to the columns of the Libetator, aud into those of | mai 


every anti-slayery paper in the land, not because itis 
my letter, but because 1 believe that its contents are 
just and true, and that it only asks for that which 
love, fustice and truth require. Herewith I send for 
insertion in the Liberator, the views of our excellent 
friend, John Pierpont, on the subject, and hope that 
the Emancipator and other papers which give my let- 
ter an insertion, will do the like with friend Pier- 
pont’s. Anything from my pen cannot add to the 
intrinsic value of his communication, so highly 
prized by me ; but I may remark, that did the same 
which prompts him to action dwell with and actuate 
all those who profess to be ministers of religion, the 
minds of Northern men would soon be abolitionized, 
and the leaven of liberty and freedom so work through 
the whole nation, that slavery would soon be uprooted 
and overthrown. 

I see by the Emancipator of the 22d, that Timothy 
Gilbert of Boston proposes that annual subscriptions 
of fifty cents should be accepted to make up the sum 
proposed to be raised. I like his proposition well. 
If it be a cross to raise the money, let every one bear 
it; if it be a crown, let every one have an opportuni- 
ty offered them to wear it. His practice I admire 
more than his precept. He subscribes annually, for 
himself, wife and child, one dollar each—$3, witha 
pledge to make it up to $10. A good beginning! 
Who will do likewise? Reader, take this matter in 
hand; if there be not enough lovers of freedom in 
thy village or town to constitute a committee, resolve 
thyself into a committee of one-one volunteer is 
better than two pressed men, either for counsel or 
war. I am anxious for the formation of an Executive 
Committee at Boston, to which contributions or cor- 
respondence might be addressed, and carnestly ask 
thee too call together those individuals named in my 
letter, and form yourselves into a Provisional Com- 
mittee, making, if need there be, such addition to 
your members as shallappear advisable. I hope none 
of you will be scared at the labor it may entail. I 
believe a double blessing will four-fold be your re- 
ward, and cause these widows and their fatherless 
children’s hearts to sing for joy. When the subscrip- 
tion’shall have progressed towards completion, may I 
ask, can any means be adopted whereby our incarce- 
rated brethren.’s hearts may be made to leap and sing 
for joy also, by the communication of such glad 
tidings? Don’t let them despond in harboring the 
idea, that as ‘a nine days’ talk’ they have passed from 
our recollections and sympathies. In doing our duty! 
towards these incarcerated brethren, we shall, by our 
deeds, exhibit to the slaveholder that we are brethren 
in affliction and sorrow, and ‘ feel for those in bonds 
as bound with them.’ 

With love, thy friend, 
JAMES CANNINGS FULLER. 
JOHN PIERPONT TO J. C. FULLER. 
Bosron, January 17, 1845. 
My Frienp: 

I have just read your letter of the 13th, published 
in the Chronicle of this morning; and I thank you 
for it. It is truth, spoken inlove. Something must 
be done for the families of the glorious martyrs of 
liberty—martyrs of whom, I fear, the world is not 
yet worthy. We will see whether it is, or not. I 
will do my best towards the twelve or fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. My means are small, as you know, 
perhaps ; but small as they are, [ will subscribe jive 
dollars a year; and if, at the close of the year, the 
amount is not raised, I will give five dollars more— 
twice this—that is, two fives. [ am sure, Sir, that 
you will do your part, which part is not only to give 
yourself, but to be the occasion of giving in others. 
Pray let the abolitionists of Central New-York be 
awakened in this behalf. I know, very well, that, as 
a general thing, the abolitionists of our country are 
poor. ‘Not many wise, not many mighty’—mighty, 
especially, in pecuniary means—are enlisted in the 
abolition ranks. But those who are enlisted, must 
open their small purses, and, though weak them- 
selves, help those who have laid their all upon the 
altar of their philanthropy—and, like that poor wid- 
ow, ‘ have cast into the treasury of the Lord all the 
living that they had.’ 

I feel myself honored in having my name mention- 
ed, by yourself, in connexion with Garrison and 
Leavitt, and should be glad to co-operate with them, 
in effecting your charitable suggestion. I feel as- 
sured that it is the duty of all the abolitionists of the 
country to make common cause—to enter into a joint 
stock association—with those of our number who fall 
into the hands of the Philistines. Indeed, this must 
be done. I[ am not a practical business man, and 
shall never be a rich man. Yet let those of the anti- 
slavery body who are rich—or rather, who are busi- 
ness men, rich or poor—take this matter into their 
hands, and let them assess me annually my pro- 
portionate share, and if I don't pay it, I will die, 
abolitionally. Those whom you so appropriately de- 
nominate ‘widows indeed,’ must be provided for, 
now thet their natural providers are taken from them. 
It were a burning shame to the abolitionists of the 
land if it were not done. 

I know, my friend, that you will excuse this letter 
from one who has never addressed you in this way 
before, and may never again ;—-your seasonable 
word, so fitly spoken, would not let me be silent. 

Yours truly, JNO. PIERPONT. 
[From the Emancipator.]} 
THE IMPRISONED ABOLITIONISTS. 
SKANEATELES, Ist mo. 13th, 1845. 

To the Editors: Respected Friends,—When I read 
in the Emancipator, No. 449, Charles T. Torrey’s let- 
ter, I felt as though I, as well as our brother Torrey, 
had arrived ata ‘crisis.’ In each succeeding number, 
I have looked in hope that some other pen would re- 
lease me from what I consider to be the necessity of 
writing you. Torrey’s, as well as others, have been 
before the community for some time, at least, so far 
as the reading about them in the periodicals of the day 
was concerned. 

Now we know where cases are judicially decided 
against individuals, no matter what principles are in- 
volved, that popular feeling soon subsides, and the 
victims of the law, and those dependant on them for 
right bees and subsistence, very much lose the 
sympathies of those with whom they have been asso- 
ciated. My desire is, that your readers will refer to 
the middle column of page 131, and read over and 
over again, that part of Torrey’s letter which is there- 
on. I would that every anti-slavery publication in 
the nation copy it, and all hearts respond to it. Ina 
certain point view, our brother is dead; and I look 
on this communication as his testamentary paper.— 
To all of us, he has left a legacy, and should we profit 
by his words of ‘ cheer,’ it may be more lasting and 
precious than though it were ‘ fine gold.’ 

There is another bequest! and yet another! ! that 
I wish to draw attention to, because [ feel, that if for 
advancing the principles and measures of our righ- 
teous cause, in a right way and manner, a jail is to 
be my inheritance, and I leave not at home enough 
of this world’s goods to sustain my family during its 
occupancy, then my partners in the scheme of benevo- 
lence ought to look on me as a ‘sleeping’ or‘ —— 
partner,’ and sustain my wife and children. this 
view correct? The best way to test it practically, is 
so far as we may be enabled, to place ourselves and 
families in the position of those of Work, Walker 
and Torrey, and then should we feel the importance 
of fulfilling the injunction of the Redeemer—t What- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ The pee? Sie communication is 
to query, are Abolitionists answering the demands 
which the circumstances call for, so se apacomne 
— ¥ 3 Work and her children? Her 

yet about nine with his two companions to 
serve in Missouri State Penitentiary. Then i 
there is Jane Walker and her ei children ! 
Mary Ide Torrey and her two children!! I believe 
we are not meeting those demands as we 3 
Sane think ry am at liberty to write ~ 
on j they are not good ones, some 
sles head mesih thems ot more appropriate 
measures ; only let us have action, and that soon, for 





corpee. 
Lhope for the best, and believe it, too, thinking 


of such men as William Lloyd Garrison, Joshua 
Leavitt, Francis Jackson, Henry B. Stanton, Joseph 
Southwick and John Pi t, with as many others 
as may be thought needful to inspire public confi- 
dence in obtaining the requisite funds, and properly 
applying them to the wants of the respective parties. 
Ihave studied brevity—the sabject is a wide one; 
others can Pe ee am — 
my share on either proposed subscription list. 
Your friend, 


James Cannines Fourier. 


[iF We highly appreciate and warmly commend 
the benevolent zeal and activity of our esteemed 
friend J. C. Fuller, and entirely concur with him in 
the opinion, that the abolitionists of the United States 
should make ample prevision for the support of the. 
bereaved and suffering families of the imprisoned 
captives. But, for reasons which we deem it here 
unnecessary to specify, we must decline serving on 
the committee proposed by him. We feel sure that 
the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society, or the Board of Managers of the Mas- 
sachusetts A. S. Society,—so far as the ‘ old organi- 
zationists’ are concerned,—would gladly receive in 
trust, and faithfully appropriate, any donations that 
the benevolent might be disposed to commit to their 
care, for the furtherance of the humane object sug- 
gested by friend Fuller. Since his letter was writ- 
ten, so deserving of commendation, (as is also that of 
friend Pierpont,) the pleasing intelligence has been 
received of the pardon and release of Work; and we 
hope, ere long, to be able to announce that Jonathan 
Walker is once more restored to the bosom of his 
impoverished and sorrowing family. In the mean 
time, let the pecuniary aid that is needed be prompt- 
ly extended. We owe an apology to friend Fuller 
for our unintentional delay, by accident, of the pub- 
lication of his letter.]— Ed. Lib. 





ANTI-‘SLAVERY TOUR 
Friesp Garrison : 

Owing to the excitement of our great meetings for 
Freedom in Boston, and other engagements, which 
have occupied my time and attention since I returned 
from my tour on Cape Cod, I have neglected to 
give you any account of that visit to the faithful few 
who stand the brunt of the battle for Humanity, in 
that important section of the great battle-field, and of 
some of the interesting incidents connected with our 
labors with them, I went in company with our friend 
C. L. Remond, and in the place of S. S, Foster, 
who had been advertised to accompany Mr. Remond 
through a series of meetings in Plymouth and Barns- 
table counties. We found the pro-slavery communi- 
ties in a tremor of fearful anticipation at the terrific 
name of Stephen Foster. Stephen visited those coun- 
ties last year, and he has left a memory of himself 
behind; and ever since it was announced that Foster 
was to travel over that route again, the pro-slavery 
sectarians and politicians seem to have been agitated 
by a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, until my coming in his stead brought 
relief to their troubled spirits. Their joy at the ab- 
sence of Foster did not endure, however, as they 
found Remond as faithful in the application of the 
test of truth to them as their former experience had 
proved the ‘ New-Hampshire Come-outer’ to be, and 
his words of bold rebuke burned upon their hearts, 
and seathed their recreant souls with lightning pow- 
er. 

Our first visit was to Plymouth, where we found a 
cordial welcome from the little band of true hearts 
that ‘against great odds bear up the war’ in that 
place. There has been asevere conflict there for the 
right of speech, and there were not wanting those 
among the professed abolitionists of Plymouth, who 
made common cause with the bitterest pro-slavery 
men of the place, in attempts to frown down and gag 
down free discussion. Prominent persons, [ was told, 
who had before been loud and zealous in their profes- 
sions of anti-slavery devotion, joined hands with the 
mobocratic haters of freedom, to hedge up the way of 
those who were faithfully laboring to arouse that cold- 
hearted people to their duty. I am sorry that any 
one should abandon the earnest and persecuted adyo- 
cates of freedom, and join his influence with their 
enemies, because of the supposed bad taste of those 
great-hearted men. 

Our meetings at Sandwich were small, for the 
Methodists were having a revival of Methodism in 
favor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Orthodox man thought we were such heretics that in 
the plenitude of his piety and love for the people, he 
appointed a meeting that they might be kept away 
from temptation. He is the same man who offered, 
last spring, to discuss the doctrine of Come-out-ism 
with Foster, and then aftera week’s opportunity for 
reflection declined tomeet Mr. Foster, pleading a 
want of preparation. He had, doubtless, heard that 
‘discretion is the better part of valor.’ The last one, 
we had some discussion with Liberty party, and a 
doctor came forward to defend the support of bad and 
wicked laws until they were repealed by those who 
made them. Instead of waiting till God's law is re- 
pealed before obeying the conflicting statutes of man, 
he taught us to obey the law of man, even where it vio- 
lated the foundation principles and plainest precepts 
of the government of God, until by the regular influ- 
ence of legislative enactment, the State repealed those 
odious laws on the statute book. The Unitarian cler- 
gyman of Sandwich holds himself genteelly aloof from 
the anti-slavery movement. He did attend our meet- 
ing one evening, but had no word of cheer, no heart- 
strengthening God-speed to give us to strengthen our 
hands in this gigantic work. Ministers may satisfy 
themselves thus to turn their backs on the humble 
pleaders for the rights of man, but there are souls 
earnest for truth around them who are not satisfied 
with their indifference to the good of humanity, and I 
am persuaded that he who came to ‘ set at liberty the 
captive,’ and who has taught us not to ‘follow the 
footsteps of our illustrious predecessors,’ the priest 
and Levite, will hardly own them as his ministers. 

Our next meeting wasat Hyannis. It commenced 
on the evening of Jan. 2d, and continued through the 
next day. The audience was pretty large, and seem- 
ed interested in the discussions. The Universalist 
meeting-house was the place of meeting. It is a 
small house, and in the evening was filled so exces- 
sively as tobe quite uncomfortable. There is a much 
larger house-in the place, but it is too holy to have 
that ‘pure and undefiled religion’ which ‘ visits the 
widow and the fatherless’ preached in it, and so the 
people of Hyannis, when they wish to hear of their 
duties as men and Christians toward their brothers in 
church, and must bear the suffering of standing in a 


ON THE CAPE. 


“Brg | crowded room, and breathing an impure and almost 


suffocating air. Will they not learn that in the ex- 
clusion of anti-slavery from that meeting-house, the 
to hear? 





from Mr. Pope,.the Universalist minister. He was 
manly enough to come to the meeting and hear for 
himself, and there express his objections. I wish I 
Mr. Pope claims to be an abolitionist ‘as much as 


‘any body’ I suppose, though he, voted for James K, 
Polk, thus proving his throat wide enough to swallow 
the Tennessee slayeholder and his Mississippi planta- 
tion and slaves, together with the whole of the slave- 
holding republic of Texas, extending on without limit 
toward the southwest. I think he surely needs to 
profess himself an abolitionist. He came to the de- 
fence of the northern people, and argued that they 
"were not guilty in reference to slavery, as ‘all guilt 
exists in the intention,’ and they did not design to 
support slavery in what they were doing. It was re- 
_ plied to him that the northern people were accessories 
to the crime, and that their motive to action was 
doubtless the same as of all other criminals—rum-sel- 
lers, thieves, pirates, adulterers, and liars included— 
not primarily to produce the suffering and evil which 
follow their business, but to gain some selfish grati- 
fication, and like other criminals, they were reckless 
of consequences, determined to gratify themselves at 
any expense of suffering to others. I understood, 
that this reverend ‘abolitionist’ was oppused to our 
being admitted into the meeting-house, and had it not 
been for the unbending determination of two or three 
men in the society, we should have had that door 
locked in our faces. ae 

We found Abel Tanner in this place, sick. He has 
been entirely helpless, and enduring great pain and 
suffering for several weeks, in consequence of his se- 
vere labors and exposure in the anti-slavery cause. 
He has not been sufficiently cared for by the aboli- 
tionists, when he has been, in his devotion and self- 
sacrifice, giving himself soul and body to the cause of 

form, and spending time and talent and strength 
in pleading for enthralled man. He is now in a most 
generous, noble-hearted family, where he receives all 
the kind attentions that the tenderest love could be- 
stow ; but Abel is poor, and in debt, and is involving 
himself in much expense by his severe sickness, and 
I suggest to the abolitionists that it is their duty and 
their privilege to assist their suffering brother now in 
the day of his need. Money sent to Hyannis, to the 
care of Capt. Sylvester Baxter, or to the anti-slavery 
offices at Boston and Providence, for our suffering 
brother Tanner, will reach him. He is already deep- 
ly in debt, and is by his present help] 
lating a debt too great for so feeble a man to bear. I 
have no time now to speak of our meetings in other 
places, and must defer the account of them to another 
time. 





Yours for freedom, 
Cc. M. BURLEIGH. 





CaritaL Poxisument.—The Judiciary Committee 
of the Legislature were addressed on Tuesday after- 


have petitioned for the abolition of the death penalty 
in this Commonwealth, by the Hon Isaac H. Wright, 
Dr. Walter Channing, Wendell Pil and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. The * n-room’ was densely 
crowded with spectators, deeply interested in the sub- 
ject. If the chairman of that Committee (Hon. 
Joseph Bell) will make as logical and unanswerable 
a Report against Capital Punishment, (and he can, 
if he will,) as he has done against the annexation of 
Texas, he will immortalize his memory, and greatly 
exalt the character of Massachusetts. 





tc A myriad of thanks to our kind friend Jason 
Barton, of Connecticut, for his beautiful present of 
sleigh-bells, large and small size, on which are in- 
scribed sterling reformatory mottoes, covering the 
whole circle of righteousness. A minute description 
of them shall be given next week. 


Arnivan or tux Hipersia. The steamer Hiber- 
nia, Capt. Hewitt, arrived at this port on Wednesday 
morning, bringing intelligence (though none very 
important) twenty-three days later than before receiv- 
ed, Letters from Rome state that the Pope is alarm- 
ingly ill. The Spanish insurgent chief Zurbano had 
been captured and executed. 


Ciry Erecrion.—Another trial (making the ninth, 
we believe) isto be made this day to elect a Mayor. 
So heartily do we despise and execrate the ‘ Native 
American’ movement, that we hope Thomas A. 
Davis, the candidate of the party, will not be suc- 
cessful, even if it be necessary to have five hundred 
trials to defeat him. 





fcr A heap of communications on hand, to be dis- 

posed of as rapidly as possible. 
P| 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF CHARLES SPEAR. 

The friends of the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, in this city, have concluded to hold a meeting 
next Sabbath evening, in the Universalist Church, in 
School street, at 7 o’clock, to aid Charles Spear 
in his efforts in that cause. 

Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. John 
Pierpont, Dr. Channing, Rev. H. P. Stevens, and 
other distinguished advocates of the cause, are expect- 
ed to address the meeting. 

Admission 12 1-2 cents. 

[i> We sincerely hope the meeting will be so large 
as to fill the spacious house to its utmost capacity--first, 
on account of the deep solemnity and vast importance 
of the subject—and secondly, because the necessities 
of a worthy, self-sacrificing friend of humanity, are 
to be administered to by it. Mr. Spear has devoted 
much of his time and strength, for a year or two past, 
to the cause, without expectation of reward; and now 
that his health is feeble, and his pecuniary situation 
is one of perplexity, he has a fair claim on the friends 
of human life for assistance, not as a gratuity, but for 
valuable services rendered in the spirit of good will 
to all mankind.]—Ed. Lib. 





TEMPERANCE MEETING AT TREMONT 
TEMPLE. 

The Boston Total Abstinence Society will hold a 
free public meeting at the Tremont Temple, on SUN- 
DAY EVENING, 234 instant, at 7 o'clock. Mr. 
Ross, from England, and other distinguished speak- 
ers, will add the ting. Music, by a select 
choir. MOSES GRANT, esident. 

F. R. Woopwarp, Sec’y. 








ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The lecture on Tuesday evening, Feb. 25th, at the 
Tremont Chapel, will be delivered by Rev. Ca- 
leb Stetson of Medford. To commence at 7 1-2 o’- 


lock isely. 
mn Proc CHARLES A. BATTISTE, See’ry. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 
The Middlesex County A. 8. Society will hold a 
meeting at Hopkinton, on the 22d and 
commencing at 10 o’clock, A.M. Henry Clapp 
of kann . White of Watertown, and other 
speakers, will be present. The new and ‘weer | 
encroachments of slavery demand the attention of 
honest citizens. S$. C. WHEELER, Seo'y. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURBS. 
Henry Ricwarps CrumMeEtt, nt of the 
American Anti-Slavery Socicty, will lecture in be- 
half of the same, at 





Sadb Friday, “ 21. 
Frinaghin, Sunday, eee 
Sherburne, Tuesday, eS a 
Holliston, Thursday, “ 27, 
Upton, Sunday, March 2. 
Northbridge, Tuesday, “ 4. 
[07° Our anti-slavery friends in these towns are re- 
quested to make suitable arrangements. } 
MARRIED.—In Lynn, Feb. ea Mr. Charles 
May, of Boston, to . Caroline M. Gove, of the 
former 
in , Feb. 13th, by Rev. Mr. Dow, Mr. 
Samuel Flint, of Reading, to Miss Mary F., daughter 
of William Jenkins, of ; 


Editor, and the other for the General Agent of the 
Liberator, both of whom return their thanks for the 


same, and wish the martied couple all possible fblic- 





The only opposition which we met with here, was 


ity. Can they do any less? 


noon, at considerable length, in behalf of those who. 


of Febru- , 
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POETRY. 


[From the American Review for February.) 

The following lines from a pondent—beside 
the deep quaint strain of the sentiment, and the curi- 
ous introduction of some ludicrous touches amidst the 
serious and impressive, as was doubtless intended by 
the au rtous one of the most felicitous 
specimens of unique rhyming which have for some 
time met our eye. 

TLE RAVEN. 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my cham- 
ber door. 

‘Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘ tapping at my cham- 
ber door— 

Only this, and nothing more.’ 


Ab distinctly I remember it was in the bleak De- 
cember, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost 
upon the floor ; 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly I had tried to 
borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the 
lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels 
name Lenore— 








Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never 
feli before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeating, 

‘Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my cham- 
ber door— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door :-— 

This it is, and nothing more.’ 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 
longer, 

* Sir,’ said I, or ‘ Madam, truly your forgiveness I im- 
plore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you 
came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my cham- 
ber door, 

That I scarce was sure I ineard you ’—here I opened 
wide the door ;— 

Darkness, there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there} 
wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to} 
dream before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave 
no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered 
word, ‘ Lenore !’ 

This J whispered, and an echo murmured back the 


} 


word, ‘ Lenore!’ 
Merely this, and nothing more. 
Then into the chamber turning, all my soul within 


me burning, 
Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat louder than 


before. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is something at my win- 
dow lattice ; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 
explore— 


Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery ex- 
plore ;— 
"Tis the wind, and nothing more!’ 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 
and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of 
yore ; 

Not the least obeisance made she; not an instant 
stopped or staid he ; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my cham- 
ber door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance 
he wore, 

‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ J said, 
‘art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient raven, wandering from the 
Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name js on the Night’s Plu- 
tonian shore !’ 

Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fow! to hear discourse 
so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy 
bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no sublunary 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing a bird above his 
chamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his cham- 
ber door ; 

With sucha name as ‘ Nevermore.’ 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke 


only 

That one word, as if his soul inthat one word did he 
outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then 
he fluttered— 


Till I scarcely more than muttered, ‘Other friends 
have flown before— 
On the morrow ke will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before.’ 
Then the bird said, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 
spoken, 

‘ Doubtless,’ said I, ‘ what it utters is its only stock 
and store, 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one 
burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his hope the melancholy burden 
bore, 

Nevermore—ah, nevermore !’ 


But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, 
bust, and door; 

Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 
linking 

Fancy into fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 
yore— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and omi- 
nous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


This Ifsat engaged in guessing, but no syllable ex- 
pressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my 
bosom's core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 

. reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight 
gloated oe’r, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight 
gloating oe'r, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


Then, methought, the ai: grew denser, perfumed 
from an unseen censer 

Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the 
tufted floor. 

* Wreich,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee—by his 








angels he hath sent thee. 


Respite—respite and Nepenthe from thy memories of 
Lenore ! ry 
Let me quaff this kind Nepenithe, and forget this lost 
Lenore!’ ~ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.” 
‘Prophet! ' said I, * thing of evil !—prophet still, i 
bird or devil! , 


Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed | - 


thee here ashore, 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land en- 
chanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I 
implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, 
I implore!’ : 

Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore!’ 
‘ Prophet,’ said I, ‘ thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird 


or devil! 


By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we | intimate, » subtile connection with all humani- 
both adore— ty; if they persist in being ive, they are not 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant | !™mediately thrown off and u ! 
Aidenn as dead weigl a movement is impeded in 
It shall el ee 4 eccheh atta es is exact proportion to the bulk of ity. He that 
ts ger pce fhe, maiden whom angels name gathereth not with an enlightened opinion, 
nore— seattereth abroa 


Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore.’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


‘ Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!’ I 
shrieked, upstarting— 

* Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's Plu- 
tonian shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust upon 
my door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door!’ 

Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 

And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp light o'er him streaming throws his 
shadow on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor, 

Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 
ed 


REFORMATORY. 


MORAL AND LEGAL SUASION. 

We have read with a great deal of pleasure, an 
‘Address on Temperance, before the Watertown 
Washingtonian Society, November 10, 1844, by Rev. 
John Weiss.’ The following extract will give the 
reader some idea of its admirable qualities : 





If you attempt to close the sources that minister 
to any iniquity, in the expectation that the latter 
willdie out as the former languish, you do what is 
equivalent to putting the hand of a clock right with 
your finger, while the works are foul or out of 
order. But more especially, in attacking the sup- 
ply, you do not even succeed in stifling the demand 
—on the contrary, you only pique iu; you furnish it 
with an additional motive, in spite or love of ad- 
venture, for seeking gratification, while the original 
temptation remains sufficiently strong, and will be 
satisfied. Prohibitory commercial laws create smug- 
gling; game laws create poaching; penal laws 
against the slave trade only aggravate its horrors; 
the slavers take large cargoes, in order to balance 
the mortality caused by the ships being built sharp- 
er and narrower, to evade pursuit, The utter im- 
potency of the Law in a protracted contest with ava- 
rice, has been noticeably proved in this matter of 
the slave-trade, One would think that men might 
learn wisdom from the magnitude and solemnity of 
the example, and cease to apply the same futile 
measures in a contest with avarice interested in any 
other iniquity. ‘The defeat will be as sure, the ag- 
gravation of the evil will be as pitiable. 
ple nearer home has been manufactured for us in 
the attempts to stifle, by law, the tion of 
blasphemous opinions. Infidelity will expres- 
sion; if, by opposing to it the menance of a law, 
you hold out the spre of martyrdom for opin- 
1on’s sake, you will only render the expression of 
such opinions more bold and uncompromising. 
things increase, as well as good things, by short- 
sighted, superficial opposition. An infidel will in- 
sist upon being persecuted for conscience sake, as 
soon as Luther, or the Puritans, And in proportion 
as the evils we seek to oppose, increase in intensity 
and universality, like that of slavery, or, more par- 
ticularly, intemperance, in the same ratio will you 
aggravate them, and excite the demand, by only 
legislating against the supply. And I think an ap- 
peal to facts will sustain this position—though, in 
certain places, a forced success may seem to have 
rewarded the pressure of legislation. Remove the 
pressure, and the evil will shoot up to its ancient 
stature; continue the pressure, and the eyil will 
emerge in another form, and with a more exacerba- 
ted spirit. So long as the internal iniquity exists 
in the social body, it will assume a shape and a 
name; the source of that iniquity is not in the sup- 
ply, at which you aim your legislation ; the primal 
fountain is in that very demand, which you think you 
starve out, when you try to cut off the supply; and 
as that demand is something quite beyond the reach 
of legislation, the evil continues to exist, and, if any- 
thing, a little the worse for your worrying. 

It is very curious to notice how all our efforts run 
to legislation. If a man has an idea, he must 
straightway express it in a form of a statute, or else 
the idea is for him a nullity—mere_ brain-lumber. 
The words of the statute become the mysterious 
spell that can overcome all evil—the Bom 4 abraca- 
dabra—the shut sesame to the jaws of every iniqui- 
ty. The infant Yankee has hardly extricated him- 
self from his swaddling clothes, before he begi 
to legislate. He makes rules for his fellows; all 
his little games bristle with a perfect cheval de _frise 
of regulations—he imitates the tiresome and pon- 
derous sagacity of the school-room, on whose wall 
is a minute code adjusting morals and manners.— 
He is brought up amid a F syne: bewilderment of 
checks and balances, and it were a wonder if he 
moved in any orbit any more regular than a planet 
under the old solar system of Ptolemy—with its 
cycles and epicycles—like our modern ‘act, sup- 
plementary to an act, entitled an act.’ Such train- 
ing shows itself in the law-making propensity of his 
maturity. In questions of a reformatory nature, he 
has no faith in the intrinsic powerfulness of truth 
—the primitive and eternal energy of the right; 
but, for the presence of God in humanity, he would 
substitute a penal statute—instead of the appeals of 
personal conscience, he puts faith in the terrors of 
a fine. The bar of the court-room is thought to 
be more potent in abolishing the bar of the tavern, 
than that solemn bar of right, the enlightened sense 
of goodness, from which there is no appeal, and be- 
fore which, when it stands represented in a majestic 
public opinion, the most towering of evs must 
shrink and shrivel like a scroll. external en- 
forcement of a law, be it done with ever so much 
promptitude, impartiality, and severity, can never 
create this mysterious public opinion to which we 
allude—can never stand in stead of it. You might 
as well/say that the petty formalities and external 
observances of the Levitical code of the Hebrews, 
could have accomplished reforms, and rendered 
superfluous the presence of Christ in humanity.— 
He was the ideal of all regenerative movements. 
These modern legislators, who comp. nd burdens 
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and comprehended all definite commandments.— 
ee copes. Sad Feet, 0 eee a la 
against slavery, , or intemperance, 
TT San 
a vast public opinion in favor of virtue, 
such a high vantage-ground, men might 
find Coegneclves shave She: piane af. Sane. 
ing a power that all legislation; whi 
is a sword that all they who take it shall perish 
Legal suasion, then, is a error; it aggra- 
vates, or, at the best, it stifles and diverts the 
evil to be reformed. We have no success until we 
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of the public opinion ; it is a link dropped out 
the spiritual chain, and, of your electricity 
will be imperfectly conducted. neutral men 
in a long train of powder. All souls are connected 
together; the aggregate amount of the souls in a 





you are so much afraid of losing? Your é ! 
And what is catiniiavnes x toe cdilaak-mend 
now? You feel the force of Christian principle and 
moral obligation. Do your — ne hg it? 
Will they permit veya wl your Christian prin- 
ee a eee vorite doctrines or mea- 
sures? Will 7 

eats mene any one of those measures? Will 


the 
euler your scruples to interfere with a single un- 


ever. And when you object to 
their candidates, on the ground that they are im- 
moral men, will they give way to your objections? 
Never. The only chance you have to acquire con- 
sequence among them is to yield your scruples, 
compromise your principles, and support their mea- 
sures. Then they can use you. n your Chris- 
tian profession, and good moral character, serve 
them well, They are proud of you; and by the 
help of your respectability, they can hold up their 
heads in their iniquity. ‘See, say they, ‘don't you 
see what good Christian people, what honest, u 
right, worthy men belong to our party! Would 
they be with us if we were so very corrupt?’— 
Thus you serve them as cloaks to hide their de- 
formity, and are the veriest tools in their hands— 
the tau, and not the head of the party. Is not this 
the naked truth? What, then, is your influence? 
Nothing for good, but much for eu. You cannot 
lead. “Yous advice weighs nothing. But your re- 
spectability is first rate capital in the hands of selfish 
demagogues. Take yourselves out of the way, 
every one of you. Stand on your own ground.— 
Withdraw your respectability, and make it felt in 
reproof, rebuke and utter disfellowship with wicked- 
ness. Then you will have some influence on the 
right side. Then you will give a check to popular 
wrong and folly, which politicians themselves will 
not know how to overcome. 

‘ But will not bad men do all the voting, and hold 
all the offices?’ And what if they should? How 
much worse will the condition of things then be, 
than now? The only difference will be that bad 
men will then work with their cloak off, and with- 
out good men to back them up. ‘The consequence 
would be that their reign would be disgraceful and 
brief. They would soon fall into a quarrel, and 
devour one another. Meantime the eyes of the 
multitude would be opened, and they would call 
for a néw and better order of things—for a gov- 
ernment of justice, mercy, love and peace. There- 
fore the influence of good men does not lie in voting 
at the tail of corrupt party organizations, nor even 
in holding a few inferior offices at the expense of 
hristian principle, but in falling back upon moral 
power, and unitedly insisting on righteousness, 
equity and goodness, as the basis of individual, so- 
cial and national happiness. 

* But what can so few do?’ What do they now 
do where they are? Mischief, absolute mischief. 
Standing by themselves, they will become a mighty 
moral host; increasing every year in numbers and 
influence, till the world shall recognize them as its 
true friends, If every town in the United States 
had an average of fifty men in it, of stern, unbend- 
ing moral integrity—standing aloof from its ballot- 
box, and its cartridge-box—ever vigilantly watch- 
ing its political and legal proceedings, approving the 
good and rebuking the evil, would the effect be in- 
Jurious to society? Would not those moral power 
bands be the greatest conservators of social order 
and prosperity in their respective neighborhoods? 
No doubt of it. ‘To this complexion will things 
gradually come; and from such a complexion they 
will advance to a peaceful but complete revolution 
of political institutions. Then will civil govern- 
ment become a simple, efficient and perfectly bene- 
ficent means of promoting universal rectitude and 
happiness in the earth.—Practical Christian. 





om 
AN EDITOR’S SERVITUDE. 


A gentleman of distinguished attainments, who 
formerly conducted a weekly paper with much 
ability and success, but who is now travelling in 
Europe, writes to a friend in this country, who has 
recently assumed the charge of a newspaper, as 
follows : 


‘You must live in and for the paper. There is 
no escape from this voluntary, and yet life-long 
slavery. For now nearly ten years, I have known 
the willing, voluntary, unbroken service which the 
true servant of a free press must render. My 
weekly charge has been more than I can bear, and 


oquence by Jolg I have “longed for the shadow” 
which tells the hour of rest. Feeling thus with 
respect to the weekly press, how can I but fear for 
you, my brother, my friend, when you bind your- 
self in six-fold bonds? How little do the majority 
of readers of newspapers know of the expenditure 
of thought, of the labor of the head, and brain, and 
hands, which goes to make up that which ministers 
to their highest wants; and also, how many truths, 
thought out with brain-throes, pass unnoted, unob- 
served, even if not received with relentless hostili- 
ty! Nevertheless, the true man must work, and 
work, too, in the martyr spirit; contented even 
with the thought that his mere relics, when he has 
laid him down in the dust, will constitute a kindof 
superstructure and basement upon which the glori- 
ous and eternal temple of truth shall stand.’ 


Another writer makes the following remarks: 


‘In the estimation of almost every body, who 
imagines himself some body, while every body else 
knows he is no body, an editor is supposed to be 
an automaton, to do and write and say what every 
body else wishes, except what he himself thinks 

per. Inshort, he is expected to be every body’s 

y, and in trying to please every body who wants 
to be somebody, he is sure to please hardly any 
body, except the individual nobody, who thinks 
himself some body. In order to satisfy every 
body, therefore, he ought to be like the people who 
are most likely to criticise his labors, which nobody 
understands better than himself—nobody. Having 
no ambition to imitate the man with the ass, whose 
story is recorded in the fable, we have resolyed 
hereafter to say in regard to the contents of our 
paper, “ Whatever is right.” ’ 





Haxjrax, 7th Oct., 1844. 
To ars Ex. Jonn M. Moreneap :-— 
Dear Six: About seven years since, some of my 
friends then in the Legi motives 
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THE BLOODY AND OPPRESSIVE SOUTH. 

An Extraordinary Case—The New Orleans Bee of 
the 22d inst. contains a report of the trial of Pauline, 
aslave of Peter Rappeneck, for striking her mistress 
so as to cause the shedding of blood. 

The testimony went to show that the slave Pauline 
was purchased 4 Peter Rappeneck, about two years 
since, from Mr. Fecasahe Rubeau, who owns a planta- 
tion a short distance below Natchitoches, im this 
State, on which Rappeneck had been for some years 
as overseer. Some two months since, Rappeneck 
moved to this city, and rented one half of a double 
dwelling-house, No. 53 Bayou Road, from Mr. Isen- 
hart, who occupied the other half. About six weeks 
since, Rappeneck, who had business to transact in St. 
Louis, went up'the river, leaving his wife, whom he 
had represented to Isenhart and his daughter to 
be crazy, and his children, together with upwards 
of $200 in money, in charge of Pauline, who was 
proven to be his paramour, and at present claims to 
be pregnant by him. 

Immediately after Rappeneck’s departure, Pauline 
took possession of her mistress’s apartments, and re- 
moved her and the three children, aged eight, four 
and two years, to a back cabinet, which she had pre- 
viously occupied. Mrs. Rappeneck, who had suffi- 
ciently recovered to appear in court, testified that 
since her husband’s absence, she had been subjected 
to the most cruel and barbarous treatment from her 
slave, who had beaten her at times with a cane or 
leather strap, and with her fist, and had obtained such 
a mastery over her, that she was afraid if she dis- 
closed to any one her sufferings, that she would 
take her life. She also stated that she had a knowl- 
edge of her husband's intimacy with Pauline, which 
had caused much ill feeling between them, and had 
resulted, on several occasions, in her being struck by 
her husband. Mrs. R. also testified to the cruel man- 
ner in which her children had been beaten by Pau- 
line. . 

The testimony of Mrs. R. was corroborated by a 
slave named Dinah, who, on or about Christmas, had 
been employed by Pauline by the day in washing 
clothes. She stated that, on the second day after she 
had been employed, upon Pauline’s returning from 
market,and discovering that a biscuit was missing from 
the breakfast table, she charged the taking of it upon 
Constance, the eldest child, who upon denying the 
theft was dreadfully beaten with a leathern strap by 
Pauline, who also tied the child’s clothes over her 
head, and caused her to remain for some time in a 
kneeling position, with her knees resting upon the 


rough edges of small pieces of brick, which she had | g, 


broken up for the occasion. Ina few days after, she 
heard Pauline abusing some one in the cabinet, and 
upon her (Pauline) leaving the house, she entered 
the room, and for the first time discovered that there 
was a person confined there. She raised the musqui- 
to bar, and inquired if she could render Mrs. R. any 
assistance ; but upon receiving no direct answer, (Mrs. 
R. fearing to disclose her situation,) she paid no fur- 
ther attention to it. On Saturday, the 13th instant, 
she again heard Pauline in the cabinet, cursing her 
mistress, calling her opprobrious names, and telling 
her if she did not get up and go to work, she would 
whip her to death, Pauline at the same time dragging 
her mistress by the hair out of bed upon the floor, and 
beating her in the face with her fist. Upon her (Di- 
nah) remonstrating with Pauline, she attempted to 
close the door of the cabinet upon her, and forced the 
child Constance to hand her a cane, with which she 
beat Mrs. R. in a most shocking and cruel manner. 
The witness on the same day informed a gentleman, 
for whom she was doing some washing, of what had 
occurred, who on the next day addressed an anonymous 
letter to the Mayor, which led to the arrest of Pau- 
liue and the release of Mrs. R. and her children from 
their horrid situation. The testimony of the Mayor 
and Dr. Berniaud, in regard to the condition of 
the sufferers, was merely a confirmation of the above 
statements. 

The case was submitted to the Jury without argu- 
ment, who, after being mstructed by the court, in re- 
= to the law applicable to the case, returned a ver- 

ict of guilty,and she was sentenced to Death. She is to 
be executed on the 28th of March. The case is a hor- 
rid one,—in its origin, progress and consequences. 
The slave had sankemaet places with her mistress, 
and exercised her usurped authority with the fury of 
ademon. Perhaps it was revenge ; perhaps only the 
acting out of a depraved nature, under circumstances 
favorable to its development. But she must die for 
it—a hard fate even for such a wretch ; a punishment 
disproportionate to the offence. But such are the 
necessities of slavery —N. Y. Jour. Com. 


From the Savannah Republican, Jan. 31. 

Shocking Murder.—Yesterday morning, as Captain 
Stephen H. Timmons, one of the Branch Pilots, was 
going down the river in the pilot-boat Maron, when 
opposite St. Augustine creek, a negro man named 
Perry, a runaway, belonging to Mr. John Stevenson, 
whom Mr. T. was taking to his master, jumped into 
the skift which was alongside, for the purpose of ma- 
king his escape. Capt. Timmonsimmediately sprang 
into the skiff after him, when the negro turned upon 
him, and with one of the oars beat him to death in 
sight of the crew of the pilot-boat, who, having no 
other small boat, were unable to render him any as- 
sistance. 

After the negro had completed his dreadful work 
of death, he paddled the boat ashore, and made his 
escape. The pilot-boat immediately came back to 
town for assistance, and a large force at once left, for 
the purpose of recovering the body. Before their re- 
turn, however, information was received by express, 
from Mr. W. L. Davis, stating that the skiff had 
drifted ashore opposite Causten's Bluf, with the body 
of the unfortunate man. 

Captain T. was a good citizen, a worthy and indus- 
trious man, and, we believe, a member of the Meth- 
edist church. He has left an aged mother, a wife 
and several children to mourn his sudden and unex- 
pected death. 

From the same, Feb. 1. 

The boy Perry, who killed Capt. Timmons, was 
arrested about half past 5 o'clock, yesterday afternoon. 
He was found concealed in the loft of a building on 
the premises of Mr. Christie, atthe corner of Bay and 
Lincoln-streets, by a man named Henry Maroney, 
who, with several others, secured him. The prisoner 
was brought before Justice Raiford, and committed to 
jail to await his trial. 

The shipping in port yesterday wore their colors at 
half mast, in testimony of respect for the deceased. 


Bellevue, Washington Co., Mo., Jan. 26.—Melan- 
choly and Murderous Affair —Thomas Bird, Esq. is 
no more; he died on Saturday evening last. His 
death was occasioned by a wound received at the hand 
of James Minor. He shot him through with a pistol 
a on Saturday evening, the 18th instant, at Cale- 

onia. 

Mr. Bird had a law suit with Minor, concernin 
which the latter was displeased, and had theesteaal 
to shoot him, which he actually accomplished, as sta- 
ted above. 

After committing the foul deed, he made his escape, 
and is still at large. The friends of Bird have offered 
$100 for Minor, if taken in the State, and $200 if 
prehended out of the State. He is about 31 years of 
— feet 10 or 11 inches high—will weigh about 
150 pounds—dark hair, and disposed to curl—blue 
eyes, and very florid complexiun. His hair stands 
up aig se before, leaving his forehead bare. 

Mr. Bird was one of our most respectable citizens, 
and has passed away from us universally lamented. 
He has left a widow and six children to mourn his 
sudden and distressing death. 


Murder in New-Orleans —On Sunday night, about 
10 o'clock, Dr. Samuel Kennedy went to a house in 
Custom-house, between 0 99 -_ i 

and ing at a gate whi into the 

was pes 5 oe Bh Bepjamin w. Wait, Jr. who 
there. Ke ly asked him if a Mr. Dawson was in. 
It might here be stated, that between Kennedy and 
Dawson, a deadly enmity exists, said to have grown 

















ircumstances. 
A ep Bal inquest was held over the body, who re- 
ported she had been murdered, from the fact that 


dislocated. 
bearing the name of Etherton, were arrested. Their 
trial is still pending for want of some, it is believed, 
important witnesses.— Knorville ( Tenn.) Register. 


Affray and Icss if Lif@—A young German, named 
Augustus Van Ghlen, who kept a store in Aiken 
came to this city on Wednesday, from that place, and 
delivered himself up to the Mayor, for the purpose 
of undergoing an examination in relation to the shoot- 
ing a man named Augustus Stewart, on the night of 
the 24th instant. The particulars, as far as we could 
learn, were, that Stewart and a number of others had 
made an assault upon the store of Van on the 
night of the 23d, and were finally di by the 
Intendant and posse of Aiken, and on the followi 
— renewed the attack, when Van Ghlen, in self- 
defence, fired at Stewart with a double barrelled 
with fatal effect, the wounded man never speaking 
after receiving the shot, and expired in a short time 
thereafter. Van Ghlen offered to give himself up in 
Aiken, but cognizance was refused by the Justice, 
when he concluded to come to this city and surrender 
himself,— Charleston Courier. 


Bloody Affrays.—A youn, 


man by the name of 
Dudley, cut with a bowie 


ife the throat of a Mr. 


Kiger, on the 2lst, in Palmyra, Missouri. Dudle 
gave himself up. Kiger was dangerously wounded, 
and is not expected to survive. affray grew out 


of an old difficulty between the parties. 

A merchant in Hannibal, Missouri, named W. P. 
Ousley, shot an old man named Sparr, in that place, 
on the 22d ult. Sparr died almost instantly. Some 
er pment § led to this tragical result. Ousley 

as been arrested. 


Committed for Trial—The Norfolk Beacon states 
that William Hardison, who was committed to jail by 
the Mayor, a few days ago, for causing the death of 
Sarah Broughton, by rags | her through the head 
with a pistol ball, on the 15th instant, was brought 
before the examining Court on Tuesday, and was, af- 
ter a protracted hearing of testimony and the argu- 
ments of counsel, unanimonsly remanded for trial to 
the Superior Court. 


Two quarrelsome fellows in Louisiana, named 
Coombs and O'Blenis, had some trouble about a dog, 
which was succeeded by a fight, in which the former 
was murdered. O’Blenis was arrested in New-Or- 
leans, and afterwards attempted to escape by bribing 
a turnkey, who took his money without affording any 
consideration therefor. 


Mr. Reuben Frethy, mate of the bark Calisto, who 
was dreadfully stabbed a few days since, while lying 
at Norfolk, by a seaman named William Dilkinson, 
alias William Smith, is said by the Norfolk Beacon to 
be apparently recovering, though not yet out of dan- 

er. 


John B. Notrebe, an interesting youth, was killed 
at the post of Arkansas, on the 24th ult. by Etrince 
Vaugrine. A writer, giving an account of it to the 
Gazette, says ‘it was murder, and that the aggressor 
is in the custony of the sheriff.’—Little Rock Banner. 


The Hannibal pte) Journal of Saturday last, says 
that a robbery of an outrageous character had been 
committed, a few miles from Shelbyville, on the per- 
son of Mr. Withrow, of Andrain county, a few days 
previous, He is said to have been attacked by seve- 
ral persons, who dragged him from his horse, stabbed 
him, and then robbed him of about seven hundred 


dollars, contained in a belt fastened about his body. |. 


The robbers left him for dead.—St. Louis Republican. 


Arrray axp Murprer.—We understand, says Sat- 
urday’s Baton Rouge Gazette, that an affray took place 
at St. Francisville a few days ago, in the coffee house 
kept by a Mr. Fetters, between himself and his bar 
keeper, during which Mrs. Fetters stepped between 
them to take a gun which her husband held in his 
hand, when unfortunately the gun went off and killed 
her on the spot.—Vew-Orleans Bee, 4th inst. 


A Bloody Assault.—On the evening of Mardi-Gras, 
a difficulty occurred between H. F. Hatch, of this 
city, and a gentleman from New-York, by the name 
of Jackson. A misunderstanding arose in the St. 
Louis Ball-Room. Shortly afterwards the parties met 
out of doors, when words ensued, which were followed 
by blows. Mr. Hatch some ten or fifteen minutes af- 
terwards procured a knife, and assaulted Mr. Jackson 
im the ante-room, giving him a dangerous stab in the 
breast and several others in the Mr. Jackson 
was reported to have died last night.—New-Orleans 
Pic. Feb. 6. 


The Cecil Democrat states, that Alexander Shaw, 
residing about eight miles from Elkton, near the Big 
Elk Creek, had been horribly murdered. He was 
found upon the floor of his sleeping room covered 
with a sheet. Upon examination he was found to 
have been dreadfully disfigured, so much so, that no 
one would suppose that a human being could have 
been guilty of committing so dreadful an outrage. 


Murder.—The Marengo Patriot of the 18th ult. re- 
cords a shocking murder committed in the vicinity of 
Demopolis, a few days previous, upon the body of a 
pee man named Bryant Kornegay, Jr. He was 

illed in the woods, as appears quite evident, by a 
runaway negro, whom he was attempting to arrest. 
The individual suspected, ‘Big Harry,’ a slave of 
Samuel Studwick, Esq. has been secured, examined 
and fully committed, to take trial for the murder, ac- 
cording to regular course of law. 


The Oxford (Miss.) Organizer gives an int of 












cted. industry is deen, © 
dispensable to ion, which shoul os 
harmonious development of the physica}, Pores “th @ 
‘moral and religious tendencies in active, ma 
‘e shall consider $100 a year (one half jy, ad 
asan ent “for ion and board 
simple and without flesh, from which 9 sy);, 
duction will be made when a ¢ comes for 
years. Pupils will be received fora year at ay, \"* 
D. MACK, Director of Bayes = 
Broventox Mrapows, Northampton, F, gs : 
ads bs. 0 


[7 Papers friendly to a reorganizat; : 

upon the basis of the laws of God "and the : 

man, are requested to notice the above advert 
Feb. 7. 2m 


TEETH--TEETH! ~~ 
PR. PERKINS, SURGEON DENTis;, 


OULD inform his friends and the i ; 
he has removed to No. 3 winrih * a 
corner of Washington-street, where he Will be — 
to attend to the calls of those who may fever t a 
with their patronage. Dr. P. would call the tinea " 
of those requiring ARTIFICIAL TEETH .. 
mode of inserting them on GOLD PLATE ani), 
Lee Eee: upon the principle of ATMOSPHk;, , 
PRESSURE (with or without false gums,) and thes 
by doing away with the use of springs and Pn : 
which are om liable to injure the natural teeth i ; 
would also attention to his new method of Ailing % 
carious teeth that ache, or that have their mertes 3 
pind, Those ne. from that excruciating _ 
(tooth ache) can be relieved in a few minutes * 
then have their teeth filled and made useful for | 
Dr. P. would remark to those in want of such } . 
tion, that if they will call upon him, he will expla Pic 
them his mode of filling such teeth, and also a 2: 
them to many of his patrons who have been liek . 
ted by his mode of practice. ~ 
Particular attention is paid to FILLING TEETy 
partially decayed, so as to be firm and servi. 
during life, and also to the extracting of d 
and stumps, which, by their constant irritation yj 
deleterious effects upon the constitution, ptoduny 3 
many diseases and nervous affections, such as by 
wid, Tie Doloreux, Headache, &«. &¢. All branch, 
. the profession attended to, and at the shortest °, * 
ice. “a 
> Dr. P. having had several years’ experienc , 
his profession, and having reduced his charges frm 
25 to 50 per cent. feels confident of giving entir: a 
isfaction to those who may favor him with a call, 
those unacquainted with him professionally, the bes 
of references will be given. 4 liberal deduction nai, 
to those in moderate circumstances. 
Nov. 22. tf. 


To Abolitionists 4 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P.COBURN 


NFORMS his friends and customers, that he by 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 


51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-stret 


ture ¢ 


See 











TViceably a 
ead teeth a 








Where he continues his same line of business, wi) % 
an addition, viz: Br 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashion 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to see, 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his a 7 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an asson. 7 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Broa. ~ 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as well a — 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he wil ~ 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on re.) 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OF. ~ 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. a 
Please give him a call, Fens wish to be used wl 9% 
and get the worth of your money. E 
7 J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform th 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements,ini 
18 prepared to execute any amount of Clothing inte 
above line. * 
iF The highest price paid for Gentlemen's of 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and reyir 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at she” 
notice. 





RESPIRATORS, 


OR 
BREATH-WARMING INSTRUMENTS. 


bear subscriber continues to have Respirators ma ~ 
ufactured under his immediate direction, and im 
ports others from England. The experience of fr — 
ears has more than confirmed the anticipations bk 
formed from the philosophical construction of the 
instruments. They are eminently useful in all pu 4 
monary complaints where exposure to cold atm 
phere produces evil consequences. During the pat 
winter, several healthy persons have used them wih ~ 
exceeding comfort when travelling in very cll | 
weather, and without any subsequent injury to thea ~ 
selves. The instruments may be procured at 3 King. 
ston-street, at his agent’s, Theodore Metcalf's, Tre 
mont-street, and at several of the Drugzgist stores © 
this city and of the country. 4 
H. I. BOWDITCH, M. D 
Boston, Oct. 12, 1844. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LOWERS FOR CHILDREN, by L. Mim © 
Child ; Letters from New-York, (new edition) 
Hours of Communion, by E. H. Chapin; Sacred Flo 
ra, or Flowers from the Grave of a Child, by Henry 
Bacon. The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souves! — 
for 1845, edited by Miss 8S. C. Edgarton; witha ~~ 
riety of other Books, Albums, 
mas and New Year's Presents. 
For sale by 
Dec. 20. 


— 





BELA MARSH, a 
tf 95 Cornhill. | 


VOICES OF THE TRUE-HEARTED. 5 
Fo sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, Nos. } and? 
of the above periodical, published at Philadel 
phia. It contains a variety of beautiful selection 
Also— The Constitutiom 2 Pro-Slavery Comps © 
‘Extracts from the Slave Code, &c.’; new public 7 
tions. Jan. 10 
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the confession of a negro recently committed to jail 
there, that he, with another runnaway,a few days 
before his arrest, musdered a traveller near the Tal- 
lahatchie river, and afterwards robbing him of his 
money, clothing, and the horse he e, sunk the 
body in the river. 


Barbarous Murder.—Three men, two of whom 
were overseers and the other the keeper of a grog- 
shop near Cubahattee, Ala. flogged a negro man to 
death, about two weeks ago, for no other cause than 
refusing them admittance into a house where he slept. 
The negro was the property of Mr. John Shackle. 
ford, who offers a reward for the arrest of the mur- 
derers. After killing the negro, the wretches’ set 
their dogs upon his wife, who im alarm had run off. 
The dogs overtook the poor woman, and tore her 
dreadfully. . 





From the Tarboro’ (N. C.) Free Press, Feb. 1. 
Sincurar Fatarity.—We regret to state, that Mr. 
Eli Parker, of this county, received asevere beati 
about five weeks since. A few days afterwards he 
was attacked with a disease in the head, termed b 
some St. Anthony's fire,and by others, the blac 
tongue ; and on the seventeenth day from the time 
he received the beating, he died. Mr. Parker lived 
with Mr. James Ellinor, about three miles from this 
place ; and Mrs. Ellinor, in attending upon Mr. Par- 
ker, imbibed the disease in a small seratch on her 
hand—her arm inflamed, and in a few days she died. 


«Mr. Edward G. Thompson, a shoemaker worki 


for Mr. Ellinor, attended upon Mr. Parker, an 

shortly after his death he was attacked with the dis- 
ease and died in a few days. During the inflamma- 
tion of Mrs. Ellinor’s arm, Mr. Ellinor's shaving 
brush was used to put some ointment on it, and after- 


wards he used the in shaving himself—his neck 
*P- | and head inflamed, and in a few ys he died. The 
wife of Mr. Benjamin Anderson visited Mrs. Ellinor 


—she took the disease, and now lies il; 
her husband and four or five children are also ill with 
the same disease. The wife of Mr. Parker, Mr. Jo- 
siah Ellinor, and several other persons, white and 





The t in Boston can’t elect 
tn Mente ’ 


Then it is not true, is it? that ‘money makes the 
Mayor go.’—New-Bedford Bulletin. 





J.P. BISHOP, 3 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR, 3 


No. 10, Count-strexrt, Bosto%, 
[South side of the street, five doors from Washing ~ 
street,] , 
Practices in LAW and EQUITY in all the Cours 
the Commonwealth, in this and the adjoin- 
ing counties. Also attends to every de- 


scription of office business. i 
nn 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL, AND “a 
TEACHER OF HEALTH, ae 

EDITED BY JOEL SHEW, ©. D. 
A VALUABLE Periodical of 16 pages royal *™ 
published semi-monthly. Terms, one dollar * Be 





volume—26 numbers—in advance, or five copies # ej 
one address, fous dollars; ten copies, eight dolla: ae 


pone 


twenty-five copies, twelve dollars, &c. BE 


MARSH, Agent, 25 Cornhill, where subscription ii 


may be forwarded. 
ov. 22 tf 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERATOS 
New-Hamrsuire.—Leonard Chase, Milford. 
Vermont.—Rowland T. Robinson, North Fe™ 

burg. - 
Massacuvusrerrs.—John Levy, Lowell ;—Richs* i 

C. French, Fall River ;—Isaac Austin, Nantucket ~ 95 

Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W. Bensol, 4 

Northampton. ; ia 
Ruope-Island.—Amarancy Paine, Providentti~ i. 

William Adams, Pawtucket. a 


New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, New-York City; 4 = 





aes 


C. Fuller, Skancateleg;—Thomas MeClintoc!, "* 7 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. a 4 
 OPewnsytvantA——M. Preston, West Grove” - 


James Fulton, Jr., Me Williamstown ;—Thoms* ae % 
bleton, Russellville ;—B. Kent, Andrew's Bria ie 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. M’Kim, Ph : 
phia ; Josrrn Furtrox, Penningtonrille. 2 
On1ro.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana. a 
FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. me 
Remittances by Mail—* A Postmaster may ene 
mone in letior to the publisher of a newspoP.» 
subscription of a third person, and 
Fetter if written by himself.’ iit | 
iF Agents who remit money should ole i 
nate the persons to whom it is to be credited. 
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